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I.   Introducrtion 

The  public  system  of  higher  education  exists  to  serve  the 
Commonwealth.   Public  colleges  and  universities  contribute  to 
the  well-being  of  the  state  and  its  people  by  providing 
opportunities  for  individuals  to  advance  their  understanding 
and  skills,  enabling  them  to  participate  effectively  and 
productively  in  the  life  of  their  society.   The  academic 
programs  offered  must,  therefore,  be  accessible  to  all  who 
can  benefit  from  them;  and  they  must  meet  the  standards  of 
quality  demanded  by  a  competitive  world.   As  public 
institutions,  responsible  to  the  people  and  supported  in 
large  measure  by  their  tax  dollars,  the  system  must  remain 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  Massachusetts  residents,  and 
accounteible  to  them  for  both  efficiency  and  quality. 

Among  the  statutory  obligations  of  the  Board  of  Regents  is  to 
"develop  a  rational  and  equitable  statewide  tuition  plan  for 
all  institutions  of  public  higher  education  in  the 
Commonwealth,  which  plan  shall  take  into  account  by  type  of 
institution,  the  per  student  maintenance  costs,  total 
mandated  costs  per  student  and  the  need  to  maximize  student 
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access  to  higher  education  regardless  of  a  student's 
financial  circumstances."   The  basic  elements  of  a  plan  are 
clearly  specified  in  the  legislation;  but  the  relationship 
among  them  is  complex,  and  the  Board  now  lacks  authority  to 
fully  implement  such  a  comprehensive  policy.   Here,  for  the 
first  time  we  propose  legal  and  policy  initiatives  to  achieve 
the  goal  set  forth  eight  years  ago.   The  Tuition  Policy 
outlined  below  will  effectively  promote  rationality  and 
equity  and  access,  improve  the  "margin  for  excellence"  by 
providing  resources  to  support  academic  quality  and 
institutional  responsiveness,  and  permit  greater  public 
management  accountability  in  public  higher  education. 

This  tuition  policy  builds  upon  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
Board  in  1984. ^   That  version  articulated  general 
principles,  but  stopped  short  of  proposing  firm  articulation 
of  principle  and  practice.   The  underlying  principles  of  the 
earlier  document  remain  the  foundation  of  our  policy  today. 
The  Regents  continue  to  believe  that  tuition  policy  for  the 
public  system  should  be  grounded  in  its  mission  of  service; 
that  this  implies  an  excellent  system  open  and  attractive  to 


1.   The  policy  recommendations  contained  in  this  report  are 
also  responsive  to  the  request  by  the  Task  Force  on 
Student  Financial  Aid,  in  its  report  "Expanding 
Opportunities  to  Higher  Education  for  the  Commonwealth: 
Quality,  Access  and  Choice",  that  the  Chancellor  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  on  the  linking  of  cost,  tuition 
and  student  aid.   Furthermore,  that  the  study  explore 
whether  public  institutions  should  be  allowed  to  retain 
tuition  revenue. 
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qualified  students  of  every  socioeconomic  background;  and 
that,  to  achieve  this  end,  all  students  •  should  be  expected  to 
assume  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  their  education  insofar  as 
they  are  financially  able  to  do  so.   No  policy  that  limits 
the  ability  of  our  colleges  and  universities  to  serve  a 
diverse  student  body,  or  that  deprecates  society's  vital 
stake  in  the  education  of  its  people,  can  be  consistent  with 
our  fundamental  commitment  of  service  to  the  Commonwealth. 

Tuition  and  Access 

Society  must  assure  that  the  benefits  of  higher  education  are 
availa^Dle  to  all  its  citizens.   Everyone  recognizes  that 
tuition  can  limit  accessibility  to  higher  education.   Without 
financial  aid,  our  public  institutions  would  be  beyond  the 
means  of  many  of  our  citizens.   We  assure  continued 
accessibility  through  a  comprehensive  financial  aid  policy 
that  directly  links  the  cost  of  education  to  the  amount  of 
financial  aid  that  should  be  availaible  to  students  who  wish 
to  enroll  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  a  better  way  to  assure 
accessibility  is  to  keep  tuitions  low  or  to  charge  no  tuition 
at  all.  The  net  effect  of  such  a  policy  is  to  provide  a 
substantial  subsidy  for  everyone  who  attends  a  public  college 
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or  university,  regardless  of  income.   In  this  scheme,  the 
link  between  the  ability  to  pay  and  financial  aid  is  severed. 

Lower  tuition  is  generally  associated  with  relatively  low 
commitment  to  financial  aid;  this  policy  actually  works 
against  access  for  needier  students  who  require  affirmative 
financial  assistance  to  meet  costs  beyond  tuition. 

The  Tuition  Policy  proposed  herein  takes  a  very  different 
course.   It  assumes  that  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  should 
pay  a  stated  aunount  for  the  benefits  they  received  from  their 
education.   It  seeks  to  establish  the  principles  of  equity 
and  partnership  that  fixes  the  state  subsidy  of  their 
education  and  says  that  the  individual  citizen  who  can  afford 
to  do  so  should  pay  the  remainder. 

Tuition  and  Equity 

For  public  higher  education  in  Massachusetts  and  nationally, 
tuition  charges  represent  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the 
education  provided.  The  state's  primary  role  in  financing 
higher  education  is  a  recognition  that  access  to  it  has 
become  a  basic  American  right,  and  that  the  benefits  of  an 
educated  populace  redound  to  society  at  large.  Although  the 
federal  government  contributes  significantly  to  higher 
education,  the  state's  major  partner  in  its  support  is 
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students  and  their  families.   This  contrasts  sharply  with 
other  nations  where  postsecondary  education  is  a  free  social 
benefit;  yet,  strikingly,  no  college  and  university  system  in 
the. world  is  as  democratic,  in  character  or  participation,  as 
ours. 

The  rationale  for  charging  tuition  in  public  higher  education 
is  ecruitv  -  the  belief  that  individuals  who  derive  personal 
benefit  from  a  service  should  assume  their  fair  share  of  its 
cost.   Beyond  the  public  purpose  of  public  higher  education, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  its  prograuns  provide  important 
advantages  to  the  graduates  themselves.   Without  tuition 
charges,  we  face  the  likelihood  that  a  public  system  created 
to  promote  social  equality  by  removing  barriers  to  talent  and 
ambition  will  instead  become  fiscally  regressive,  channeling 
tax-supported  benefits  to  individuals  who  are  in  many  cases 
comfortably  circumstanced,  and  who  thereby  gain  further 
advantages . 

Ideally,  tuition  charges  should  apportion  the  cost  of  higher 
education  according  to  a  calculation  of  the  distribution  of 
its  benefits  between  the  student  and  the  Commonwealth.   No 
such  calculation  is  possible,  of  course.   The  most  widely 
used  estimate  is  that  developed  more  than  a  decade  ago  by  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  assigning 
approximately  one-third  of  the  benefits  to  the  individual. 
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and  two-thirds  to  society.   This  figure,  adopted  in  a  number 
of  states,  was  recommended  as  a  guideline  in  the  Regents' 
1984  Tuition  Policy.   The  Commission  also  recommended  a  lower 
cost  percentage  for  students  at  community  colleges,  a  measure 
indirectly  embodied  in  the  1984  policy. 

Inherent  in  the  principle  of  equity  is  a  secondary  principle 
that  there  is  a  partnership  between  society  (the 
Commonwealth)  and  individual  citizens  who  enroll  in  public 
higher  education.   If  a  citizen  is  expected  to  pay  a  fair 
share  of  the  cost  of  education,  society  assumes  an  obligation 
to  support  higher  education  with  its  appropriate  share. 
Anything  less  than  that  on  the  part  of  either  the  citizen  or 
the  state  undermines  the  principle  of  equity  and  threatens 
access  and  excellence  as  well.   The  principle  of  partnership 
is  especially  important  because  there  are  those  who  believe 
that  the  state  will  shrink  from  its  responsibility  and  shift 
to  the  individual  consumer  an  increasing  cost  of  attending  a 
public  college  or  university.   We  do  not  believe  this  to  be 
the  case,  but  we  affirm  the  secondary  principle  that  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  provide  the  appropriate 
support  requires  the  Regents  to  refuse  to  raise  tuition  to 
make  up  the  difference. 
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The  Margin  for  Excellence 

Public  higher  education  is  accountable  to  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  and  to  its  students  -  accountable  for  using 
appropriated  fiinds  and  tuition  revenues  to  support  programs 
of  the  highest  quality  possible.   Current  patterns  of  both 
revenue  and  expenditure,  and  the  existing  practice  of 
remitting  tuition  revenues  to  the  General  Fund  of  the 
Commonwealth,  all  militate  against  accountability  in  this 
sense.   Increased  tuition  revenue  retained  for  specified  uses 
on  the  campuses  where  it  is  generated  would  provide  a  vital 
"margin  for  excellence"  for  our  public  colleges  and 
universities. 

Within  this  decade,  Massachusetts  has  moved  from  the  bottom 
ranks  in  net  state  appropriations  for  higher  education  to  a 
competitive  position  in  per  student  support.   The  quality  of 
higher  education  opportunities  available  to  Massachusetts 
residents  has  improved  accordingly;  at  the  same  time,  further 
improvement  is  limited  by  two  factors. 

First,  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  new  funds,  and  of 
total  appropriations,  has  been  devoted  to  salary  increases. 
More  than  80%  of  our  appropriated  budget  now  goes  to 
personnel  -  a  very  high  figure  by  national  standards,  and 
even  by  comparison  to  other  high  cost-of-living  states. 
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Although  maintenance  of  adequate  and  competitive  salary 
scales  for  faculty  and  staff  is  rightly  of  highest  priority, 
this  trend  leaves  little  room  for  protecting  other  budget 
accounts  from  the  corrosive  effects  of  inflation,  or  for 
providing  additional  funds  to  strengthen  existing  programs 
and  adding  new  ones. 

Second,  while  the  Commonwealth  has  achieved  a  top- ten  rank  in 
net  appropriations  per  student,  our  standing  in  total 
expenditures  per  student  is  lower  because  of  below  average 
tuition  revenues.   By  holding  tuition  increases  below  the 
rise  of  appropriations,  inflation,  and  personal  income,  we 
have  in  effect  "capped"  the  aspirations  of  our  public 
colleges  and  universities  to  academic  excellence. 
Theoretically,  all  the  resource  needs  of  our  system  could  be 
met  from  appropriations,  especially  as  the  importance  of 
independent  higher  education  here  significantly  reduces  the 
proportion  of  the  total  state  budget  devoted  to  higher 
education.   In  practice,  however,  we  cannot  expect  that  state 
allocations  will  continue  to  grow  at  their  recent  pace.   If 
our  students  are  to  receive  the  opportunities  they  need, 
their  contribution  must  rise  to  match  the  Commonwealth's. 

Tuition  charges  set  at  a  fixed  share  of  costs,  rising  with 
(not  replacing)  appropriations,  and  retained  by  the  campuses 
for  general  educational  purposes  (e.g.  excluding  faculty 
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salaries)  will  provide  the  margin  of  excellence  we  seek,  and 
enhance  the  public  accountability  of  our  institutions. 
Students  would  be  assured  that  their  payments  were  devoted  to 
supporting  their  programs.   The  institutions  themselves  would 
be  afforded  improved  flexibility,  and  greater  responsibility 
for  resource  management,  within  the  statewide  system.   Most 
important,  retention  would  provide  additional  resources  for 
the  campuses,  resources  that  will  spell  the  difference 
between  a  good  system  and  an  excellent  one. 

This  tuition  policy  is,  thus,  envisioned  as  a  means  of 
providing  new  resources  that  will  enaUsle  our  campuses  to  take 
their  places  among  the  best  public  institutions  in  the 
nation.   Only  with  that  margin  of  excellence  can  we  claim 
that  our  citizens  have  access  to  first  rate  higher  education. 
Without  it,  we  deny  them  genuine  access  and  choice,  and 
relegate  many  to  an  education  that  will  inevitably  be  second 
best. 

Tuition  gmd  Fees 

A  fee  is  a  payment  for  a  specific  service  provided  to 
students,  i.e.  athletics.   Some  fees  are  voliintary;  that  is, 
students  only  pay  a  fee  if  they  use  the  service.   Other  fees 
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are  mandatory;   all  students  are  required  to  pay  the  fee. 2  To 
students  (and  parents) ,  mandatory  fees  are  indistinguish- 
able from  tuition.   They  become  part  of  the  cost  of  education 
-  what  a  student  must  actually  pay  to  attend  a  college  or 
university.   A  rational  tuition  plan  includes  all  mandatory 
charges  rather  than  limiting  its  scope  to  formal  tuition 
while  ignoring  required  fees.   The  Regents'  enabling  statute 
requires  the  Board  to  relate  tuition  charges  to  the  "total 
mandated  cost  per  student."  This  proposed  tuition  policy 
takes  account  of  fees  as  well  as  tuition  and  recommends 
legislative  language  that  would  give  the  Regents  the  power  to 
limit  the  total  amount  of  fees  that  any  college  or  university 
could  charge  its  students.   Without  a  public  policy  role  in 
the  determination  of  fees,  a  rational  tuition  policy  is 
impossible  because,  in  effect,  the  Regents  could  not  control 
what  a  student  actually  pays  to  gain  an  education.   In 
addition,  the  recently  adopted  Regents'  policy  that  the  most 
needy  students  should  receive  financial  aid  equal  to  100%  of 
tuition  and  fees  provides  further  incentive  for  a  statewide 
fees  policy.   Without  such  a  policy,  the  state's  fiscal 
commitment  to  financial  aid  at  our  public  colleges  and 
universities  could  be  determined  by  various  local  boards  of 
trustees  without  appropriate  statewide  accountability. 


2.   Mandatory  fees  represent  those  charges  that  are 

generally  used  to  offset  the  costs  associated  with 
library  resources,  testing,  graduation,  health  services 
and  other  student  activities.   Fees  are  currently  set 
and  retained  by  the  campus. 
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PredictcUail  itv 

Finally,  a  tuition  policy  should  incorporate  the  principle  of 
predictaUDility.   It  does  not  serve  the  public  interest  to 
have  tuition  subject  to  ad-hoc  political,  fiscal,  and  other 
pressures  that  are  likely  to  surround  such  decisions.   It  is 
a  fact  that  educational  costs  will  rise.   It  is  a  further 
fact  that  these  costs  must  be  paid.   Policy  decisions 
designed  to  keep  tuition  as  low  as  possible  must  ultimately 
give  way  in  light  of  finite  public  resources.   The  resulting 
pattern  of  "stop  and  go"  tuition  increases  does  not  provide  a 
rational  method  by  which  resource  needs  can  be  met  or  provide 
students  and  their  families  with  a  reasonable  information 
base  upon  which  to  plan  to  meet  these  increasing  charges. 
This  tuition  policy  assures  predictability  in  two  ways. 
Because  tuition  charges  will  represent  a  fixed  share  of 
educational  costs,  they  will  be  determined  by  a  process  open 
to  public  view. 
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II.  Background 

A.  The  Regents'  Current  Policy 

In  1984,  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Regents  of  Higher 
Education  adopted  a  Tuition  Policy. ^  The  underlying 
philosophy  of  the  policy  is  that  provision  of  accessible, 
diverse,  and  academically  sound  higher  education  programs  is 
an  important  responsibility  of  the  state;  and  that  the 
benefits  of  higher  education  accrue  not  only  to  the  student 
but  to  society  generally.   Therefore,  both  have  an  obligation 
to  bear  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  education.   Thus,  the  policy 
sets  a  maximum  tuition  level  for  resident  students  of  33%  of 
the  cost  of  education,  and  stresses  that  this  share  is  a  cap, 
not  a  target.  (For  the  purpose  of  the  policy,  the  cost  of 
education  is  defined  as  the  prior  year's  state  appropriation 
per  FTE.)   In  addition,  maximum  annual  increases  are  limited 
to  15%. 


Tuition  Policy,  adopted  by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Regents  of  Higher  Education,  March  13,  1984:   Amended 
December  10,  1984.   (See  Attachment  A.)   For  the  purpose 
of  the  analysis  that  will  follow,  the  University  of 
Lowell  and  Southeastern  Massachusetts  University  are 
treated  as  separate  segments.   This  is  done  in 
recognition  of  their  differing  missions  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  college  presidents. 
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The  policy  specifies  that  tuition  should  be  fixed  based  on 

consideration  of  seven  factors.   These  factors  are  unranked 

and  the  Regents  may  give  each  greater  or  lesser  weight  in  its 

deliberations,  according  to  conditions  and  circumstances 

prevailing  in  the  current  year: 

o    The  mission  of  the  educational  segment; 

o    The  availability  of  financial  aid; 

o    Other  vital  considerations  which  might  dictate  a  lesser 

or  greater  percentage; 
o    Amount  of  public  funding  appropriated; 

o    The  higher  education  needs  of  the  Commonwealth; 

o  •   Actual  prevailing  cost  within  Massachusetts  public 
higher  education; 

o    Students'  ability  to  pay. 

An  analysis  of  recent  tuition  decisions  in  the  context  of 
trends  in  educational  costs  and  economic  factors  suggest  that 
the  policy:   1)  does  not  provide  for  a  minimum  tuition  that 
students  should  be  expected  to  pay  when  costs  or  economic 
circumstances  change;  2)  does  not  support  the  principle  that 
students  should  pay  an  appropriate  share  of  the  cost  of  their 
education  (equity) ;  and  3)  does  not  provide  a  linkage  between 
increases  in  tuition  and  financial  aid  (access) .   Further- 
more, by  any  reasonable  analysis,  the  policy  does  not  specify 
a  methodology  by  which  the  elements  in  the  decision  matrix, 
presented  above,  are  linked  to  tuition  decisions.   Thus,  in 
any  given  year,  tuition  decisions  appear  to  be  heavily 
dependent  upon  subjective  determinations.   Finally,  current 
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policy  has  not  provided  a  means  for  providing  resources 
needed  to  maintain  the  "margin  for  excellence."   That  is, 
resources  above  meeting  personnel  costs  that  can  be  used  to 
promote  new  educational  programs. 

The  data  in  Taible  1  support  these  points.   Since  the  Regents 
adopted  their  Tuition  Policy  the  following  has  occurred: 

a.  Tuition  has  remained  unchanged  since  FY '86.   Since 
FY '83,  it  has  increased  by  10  to  15%,  while  national 
increases  have  been  over  40%. 

b.  Since  FY '83,  depending  upon  the  segment,  the  cost  per 
student  (state  appropriation  per  FTE)  has  increased 
between  31%  and  55%.   Furthermore,  the  Higher  Education 
Price  Index,  (HEPI) ,  increased  by  slightly  more  than 
30%. 4   In  addition,  per  capita  income  has  increased  by 
44%  while  the  self  reported  income  of  families  with 
college  bound  students  increased  by  64%.^ 


4.  Higher  Education  Prices  and  Price  Indexes.  1986  Update 
Research  Associates  of  Washington,  Washington,  D.  C. 

5.  Per  capita  income  data  are  reported  in  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce  News,  various  issues.   Self 
reported  income  data  are  taken  from  Profile  of  SAT 
Achievement  Test  Takers.  Massachusetts.   College  Board, 
various  publications. 


TABLE  1:   TRENDS  IN  UNDERGRADUATE  TUITION  AND  COST  PER  STUDENT  -  FY83-FY88 


TUITION 


SEGMENT 

U/HASS 

LOWELL 

SHU 

STATE  COLLEGES 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 


FY83 

FY84 

FY85        FY86        FY87 

FY88 

01  FF. 
(88  -  83) 

X  CHANGE 
(88-83) 

$1,129 
$986 

$937 
$845 
$635 

$1,129 
$986 
$937 
$845 
$635 

$1,208    $1,296    $1,296 

$1,026    $1,080    $1,080 

$1,002     $1,080    $1,080 

$888        $938        $938 

$672        $708        $708 

COST  PER  STUDENT 

$1,296 

$1,080 

$1,080 

$938 

$708 

$167 
$94 

$143 
$93 
$73 

14. 8X 
9.5X 
15. 3X 
11. OX 
11. 5X 

SEGMENT 

U/MASS 

LOWELL 

SMU 

STATE  COLLEGES 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 


01  FF. 

X  CHANGE 

FY83 

FY84 

FY85 

FY86 

FY87 

FY88 

(88  -  83) 

(88-83) 

$4,665 

$4,703 

$5,003 

$5,558 

$5,970 

$6,130 

$1,465 

31. 4X 

$3,043 

$3,074 

$3,486 

$4,093 

$4,786 

$5,002 

$1,959 

64. 4X 

$3,763 

$3,778 

$3,895 

$4,430 

$5,024 

$5,100 

$1,337 

35. 5X 

$2,845 

$2,904 

$3,038 

$3,394 

$3,781 

$3,840 

$995 

35. OX 

$2,486 

$2,522 

$2,732 

$3,351 

$3,837 

$3,862 

$1,376 

55. 3X 

TUITION  AS  A  X  OF  COST 


OIFF. 

X  CHANGE 

SEGMENT 

FY83 

FY84 

FY85 

FY88 

FY87 

FY88 

(88  -  33) 

(88-83) 

U/MASS 

24. 2X 

24. OX 

24.  IX 

23. 3X 

21. 7X 

21.  IX 

-3.  IX 

-12. 6X 

LOWELL 

32. 4X 

32.  IX 

29. 4X 

26. 4X 

22. 6X 

21. 6X 

-10. 8X 

-33. 4X 

SMU 

24. 9X 

24.8X 

25.7X 

24. 4X 

21. 5X 

21. 2X 

-3.7X 

-15. OX 

STATE  COLLEGES 

29. 7X 

29.  IX 

29. 2X 

27. 6X 

24. 8X 

24. 4X 

-5.3X 

-17. 8X 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

25. 5X 

2S.2X 

24. 6X 

21.  IX 

18. 5X 

18. 3X 

-7.2X 

-28. 2X 

FILE  NAME: TUITION 
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c.  Tuition  as  a  percentage  of  cost  has  declined  in  every 
year.   In  FY '88,  the  University  of  Lowell  showed  the 
largest  decline,  (-10.8  percentage  points),  while  the 

.  University  of  Massachusetts  had  the  smallest  (-3.1 
percentage  points) . 

d.  The  state  colleges  have  the  highest  tuition  percentage 
(24.4%  of  cost),  while  the  community  colleges  have  the 
lowest  (18.1%) . 

e.  Between  FY '83  and  FY '88,  salaries  generally  increased 
more  rapidly  than  the  other  components  of  the  higher 
education  budget  (9.2%  per  year  compared  to  7.6%). 
Since  FY '85,  however,  the  differential  growth  has  become 
more  dramatic  (6.8%  versus  1.2%,  see  Table  lA) .   For 

FY '88,  approximately  82%  of  the  budget  was  spent  on 
salaries.   If  past  trends  continue,  the  salary 
percentage  could  increase  to  83%  by  FY '93.   Thus,  the 
public  colleges  and  universities  are  likely  to  be  under 
significant  pressure  to  find  the  non-personnel  resources 
that  will  be  needed  to  develop  new  programs. 

B.  Policies  in  Other  States 

It  may  be  useful  at  this  point  to  provide  an  additional 
context  for  this  analysis  by  reviewing  tuition  policies  in 


ABLE  W:  TRENDS  AND  PROJECTIONS  IN  SALARIED  AND  NON-SALARIED  ACCOUNTS-  FY83.  FY88  AND  PROJECTED  FY93 

FISCAL  YEARS  1983  THROUGH  1988 


ACCOUNT 


FY83  EXPENSES        XOIS  FY83 


SALARIES 

$303,882,666 

80. 6X 

EAT/PLANT  OPER 

«6.977,025 

9.8X 

ALL  OTHER 

$36,070,144 

9.6X 

SUB  TOTAL 

$73,047,169 

19. 4X 

TOTAL 

$376,929,835 

100. OX 

88  EXPENSES        XI 

DIS  FY88 

XCHAN6E 

ANN  RATE 

$471,596,496 

81. 7X 

55. 2X 

9.2X 

$36,910,136 

6.4X 

-0.2X 

O.OX 

$68,617,512 

11.9X 

90. 2X 

13. 7X 

$105,527,648 

18.3X 

44. 5X 

7.6X 

$577,124,144 

100. OX 

53. IX 

8.9X 

FISCAL  YEARS  1985  THR0US1  1988 


ACCOUNT  FY85  EXPENSES 


SALARIES 

EAT/PLANT  OPER 

ALL  OTHER 

sue  TOTAL 

TOTAL 


$386,770,392 

$41,059,632 

$60,720,216 

$101,779,848 

$488,550,240 


XOIS  FY85 

79. 2X 

8.4X 

12. 4X 

20. 8X 

100. OX 


Pr88  EXPENSES 

XOIS  FY88 

XCHAN6E 

ANN  RATE 

$471,596,496 

81. 7X 

21. 9X 

6.8X 

$36,910,136 

6.4X 

-10. IX 

-3.5X 

$68,617,512 

11. 9X 

13. ox 

4.2X 

$105,527,648 

18.3X 

3.7X 

1.2X 

$577,124,144 

100. OX 

18.  IX 

5.7X 

FISCAL  YEARS  1988  THROUGH  1993 


ACCOUNT 

FY88  EXPENSES 

XOIS  FY88 

PROJECTED  FY93 

XOIS  FY93 

SALARIES 

$471,596,496 

81. 7X 

$731,872,133 

82. 8X 

CAT/PLANT  OPER 

$36,910,136 

6.4X 

$38,792,924 

4.4X 

ALL  OTHER 

$68,617,512 

11.9X 

$113,657,673 

12. 9X 

SU8  TOTAL 

$105,527,648 

18. 3X 

$152,450,597 

17. 2X 

TOTAL 

$577,124,144 

100. OX 

$884,322,730 

lOO.OX 

^L£:8U0GET  OATA: PROJECTION  RATES  ARE  EQUAL  TO  THE  FY83-FY88  PERIOD 
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other  states.   Presented  in  Attachment  B  is  a  review  of 
tuition  policies  in  those  states  that  have  governing  or 
coordinating  boards  with  tuition  setting  authority  similar  to 
the. Board  of  Regents.   Also  included  for  each  state  is 
information  concerning  policies  regarding  tuition  retention 
and  linkages  between  tuition  and  financial  aid.   The 
attachment  is  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive  but  rather 
indicative.   (Additional  background  material  is  available  at 
the  Regents'  Office.)   Presented  below  are  examples  of 
tuition  methodologies  in  selected  states. 

1.   Proportional  Cost  Pricing  -  Cost  of  Instruction/Education 

Tuition  covers  a  proportion  of  the  cost  of  education  and 
increases  when  teaching  and  operational  cost  increase  (even 
if  other  revenues  are  availaUale  to  cover  the  increased 
costs. ) 

Excunple:   State  of  Washington:   Under  authority  of  the 
governing  boards  and  the  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Board, 
tuition  rates  at  all  Washington  public  institutions  are 
indexed  to  the  cost  of  education.   Specifically,  the  rates 
are  set  at  33%  of  cost  at  the  University  of  Washington  and 
Washington  State  University;  25%  of  cost  at  the  regional 
universities;  and  23%  at  Washington  community  colleges.   As 
costs  increase,  tuition  increases  are  adjusted  upward.   The 
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governing  board  can,  if  circumstances  warrant,  recommend 
different  annual  increases. 

2.  Residual  Pricing 

After  all  budget  and  income  items  are  determined  by  the 
institution  and  the  appropriate  state  authority,  tuition  is 
set  at  a  level  that  balances  the  income  and  expenditures. 
Tuition  can  be  used  to  offset  most  expenses  of  the 
institution. 
• 

Example:  Connecticut:   The  Board  of  Governors'  tuition  policy 
requires  that  the  tuition  fund  expenditure  authority  for  a 
budget  year  be  set  at  a  minimum  of  20%  of  the  prior  two  years 
actual  total  expenditure  base.   The  policy,  therefore,  sets 
tuition  at  a  level  that  is  necessary  to  generate  the  required 
tuition  revenues. 

3.  Externally  Indexed  Pricing.  Peer  Review  amd  Other  Methods 

States  that  use  external  indexes  generally  tie  tuition 
increases  to  changes  in  the  economy   (e.g.,  consumer  price 
index  or  per  capita  personal  income.)   Peer  review,  however, 
relates  tuition  to  an  estimate  of  the  average  tuition  in 
surrounding  states  and/or  similar  institutions.   Other 
methods  include  policies  that  incorporate  more  general 
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conditions  for  setting  tuition.   In  most  cases  there  are  no 
specific  guidelines  or  a  tuition  target* 

Example:   Kentucky ;   The  Council  on  Higher  Education 
maintains  tuition  levels  for  Kentucky  residents  as  a 
reasonable  percentage  of  per  capita  personal  income  (PCPI) . 
Current  percentages  for  undergraduate  tuition  are  4.5%  of 
PCPI  for  students  at  community  colleges;  8%  for  students  at 
Masters  granting  institutions  and  10.5%  at  Doctoral  degree 
granting  institutions.   Graduate  and  non-resident  tuition  are 
a  multiple  of  undergraduate  rates. 

West  Virginia:   The  Board  of  Regents  sets  tuition  based  on 
need  for  available  resources  but  uses  the  Southern  Regional 
Education  Board  (SREB)  calculation  of  the  median  tuitions  of 
the  member  states  as  a  guide. 

Rhode  Island:   The  Board  of  Governors'  tuition  policy 
requires  that  public  institutions  maintain  a  policy  of  low 
tuition.   Furthermore,  tuition  charges  should  be 
differentiated  among  the  public  institutions  according  to 
institutional  objectives.   The  availability  of  financial  aid 
and  the  need  to  maintain  regional  diversity  are  also 
considered  in  developing  tuition  recommendations. 
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in. Tuition  Charges 

In. this  section  of  the  report  the  principles  of  equity, 
partnership  and  predictcOjility  are  established  in  terms  of 
specific  tuition  policy  recommendations. 

A.   Tuition  Goals 

Inherent  in  the  principle  of  equity  is  the  notion  that  those 
who  benefit  from  higher  education  should  be  expected  to 
contribute  directly  towards  the  cost  of  providing  that 
education.   Most  citizens  contribute  towards  its  cost 
through  general  tax  support.  This  is  appropriate  since  the 
Commonwealth  benefits  from  the  ultimate  economic,  cultural, 
and  related  activities  of  the  individual  being  educated. 
There  is  no  percentage  that  can  best  define  that  level  of 
contribution.  Approximately,  sixteen  of  twenty-five  states 
that  have  a  state  wide  tuition  policy,  use  the  cost  of 
education  concept  as  the  major  basis  for  determining 
tuition.  Of  that  number,  six  (6)  including  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Okleihoma  and  Tennessee  use 
30%,  as  the  student's  share  of  cost. 

RECOMMENDATION  #1.  The  goal  for  the  undergraduate  tuition 
rate  at  the  senior  colleges  should  be  set  at  30%  of  the 
prior  fiscal  year's  average  cost  per  student. 
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Current  policy,  establishes  a  33%  ceiling  for  all  public 
colleges  and  universities.   Recommendation  #1  and  those  that 
follow  fundamentally  change  existing  policy  from  one  that 
sets  an  upper  limit  on  a  tuition  percentage  to  one  that 
provides  for  specific  although  lesser  goals.   Therefore,  it 
may  well  be  desirable  to  establish  a  lower  rate  for  the 
community  colleges  since  they  provide  primary  access  to 
higher  education  and  generally  serve  a  student  body  drawn 
from  many  of  the  economically  disadvantaged  communities  in 
the  Commonwealth. 

RECOMMENDATION  #2.   The  goal  for  the  tuition  rate  at  the 
community  colleges  should  be  set  at  25%  of  the  average  cost 
per  student. 

The  Regents'  Tuition  Policy  provides  general  guidelines  for 
setting  graduate  tuition.  Specifically,  the  policy 
indicates  that  "because  fewer  credit  hours  constitute  full- 
time  enrollment  at  the  graduate  level,  graduate  tuition  per 
credit  will  be  proportionately  higher  than  undergraduate 
tuition."  It  states  further  that  tuition  should  therefore, 
reflect  a  different  credit-hour  base.  The  policy  does  not 
suggest  a  specific  tuition  ceiling.  Since  a  goal  has  been 
established  for  undergraduate  tuition,  it  is  appropriate  to 
do  the  same  for  graduate  tuition. 
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RECOMMENDATION  #3.   Graduate  tuition  should  be  set  at  125% 
of  the  segments*  undergraduate  tuition.   (Graduate  tuition 
would  therefore  rise  to  37.5%  of  the  average  cost  per 
student.)   Tuition  for  the  Medical  School  (M.D.  program) 
shall  be  established  separately;  for  other  progrzuns  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts/Worcester,  tuition  shall  be 
equal  to  that  for  graduate  progreuns  at  the  Amherst  campus. 
Under  special  circumstances,  the  Regents  may  consider  higher 
tuitions  for  other  discrete  professional  programs.   In  no 
case  shall  such  tuition  for  degree  progreuns  exceed  the  per 
student  cost  of  the  progreun. 

B.    Implementation 

A  tuition  policy  that  is  viewed  as  reasonable  and 
predictable  should  yield  information  that  is  of  value  to 
those  who  must  plan  to  meet  the  future  cost  of  a  public 
higher  education.   It  should  contain  an  agreed  upon 
methodology  for  its  implementation.   The  methodology  should 
indicate  the  process  that  will  be  followed  in  moving  towards 
its  goals.   It  should  also  specify  the  conditions  under 
which  the  goals  will  be  maintained  and  provide  a  rationale 
for  departing  from  them  when  extraordi.:ary  circumstances 
warrant  such  decisions. 
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RECOMMENDATION  #4.   Tuition  should  be  adjusted  to  the  stated 
goals  over  a  period  of  time  consistent  with  the  maximum 
increases  set  forth  below. 

Presented  in  Table  2,  is  a  set  of  projected  undergraduate 
and  graduate  tuitions  based  upon  9.0%  per  year  increases.^ 
By  FY '89,  for  example,  the  tuition  recommendations  would 
result  in  an  undergraduate  tuition  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  of  $1413,  an  increase  of  $117.   At  the 
community  colleges,  tuition  would  rise  to  $772,  an  increase 
of  $64.   In  addition,  undergraduate  tuitions  at  the 
University  of  Lowell,  Southeastern  Massachusetts  University 
and  the  state  colleges  would  be  set  at  $1233,  $1233  and 
$1022,  increasing  $97,  $97,  and  $84  respectively.   Graduate 
tuitions  would  increase  to  $1766  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  $1373  at  the  University  of  Lowell,  $1308  at 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  University  and  $1151  at  the  state 
colleges. 

It  should  be  noted  that  if  tuition  increased  9%  per  year  for 
the  next  five  years,  only  the  state  college  segment  would 


6.   Projected  tuitions  are  based  upon  an  assumed  increase  in 
student  cost  of  5%  per  year.   This  rate  is  below  the 
prior  five  year  annual  average  of  slightly  more  than  7% 
per  year.   If  during  the  phase-in  period  costs  increased 
at  a  faster  rate,  actual  tuitions  charges  would  be 
higher. 
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have  reached  its  goal  by  FY '93.   The  other  segments  would 
continue  to  be  well  below  their  goals.' 

RECOMMENDATION  #5.   Once  the  limit  is  achieved,  the 
Chcmcellor  would  recommend  to  the  Regents  tuition 
adjustments  that  generally  match  the  cheuige  in  the 
educational  cost  per  student. 

Recommendation  #5  represents  the  second  major  change  in 
current  policy.   Tuition  adjustments  become  more  predictable 
reflecting  the  appropriate  changes  in  the  average  cost  per 
student.   Indexing  tuition  to  cost  would  further  insure  that 
the  goals  are  maintained.   There  may  be  circumstances, 
however,  when  tuition  increases  are  not  appropriate  or  the 
magnitude  of  the  required  increases  may  be  prohibitive.   For 
example,  state  financial  aid  appropriations  may  be 
insufficient  to  insure  that  students  in  need  are  held 
harmless  or  institutional  appropriations  are  perceived  as 
inadequate.   In  these  and  other  cases,  it  should  be  clear 
that  as  a  matter  of  Regents'  policy,  students  and  their 
families  will  not  be  asked  to  make  up  the  difference.  In 
order  to  insure  that  students  are  not  unduly  burdened  it  is 
recommended  that: 

RECOMMENDATION  #6.   The  meucimum  increase  in  any   one  year  for 
resident  students  should  not  exceed  9%  and   this  meiximum 
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increase  or  cap  should  continue  during  amd   after  the 
adjustment  process. 

RECOMMENDATION  #7.   To  maintain  the  goals  of  equity  emd 
access,  the  Chancellor  of  Higher  Education  shall  ensure 
prior  to  recommending  any   tuition  increase  that  the  eurnual 
appropriation  from  the  prior  year  or  the  recommended 
appropriation  in  that  fiscal  ye2ur  is  consistent  with  a  level 
of  support  that  maintains  the  relative  cost  burdens  between 
the  state  and   the  students. 

Recommendations  "6"  and  "7"  would  result  in  tuition 
percentages  that  could  be  below  the  recommended  goals. 
Finally,  if  the  policy  is  to  achieve  its  objectives  of 
equity  and  access,  a  partnership  must  exist  between  the 
State  and  students  and  their  faumilies.   The  partnership 
requires  that  future  appropriations  should  be  maintained  at 
a  level  that  would  keep  the  relative  share  of  the  cost 
burden  approximately  constant;   that  is,  70%  to  the  State 
and  30%  to  the  student. 

C.   Other  Issues 

The  current  policy  addresses  a  number  of  other  tuition 
related  issues  that  need  to  be  either  re-affirmed  or 
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modified  in  light  of  current  practices  and  legislative 
concerns. 

a.   Cost  of  Education;   It  has  been  suggested  in  other 
sections  of  the  report  that  the  term  the  cost  of 
education  would  continue  to  be  defined  in  terms  of 
existing  policy.   Specifically  the  definition  includes: 
instruction;  academic  support  services;  institutional 
support  services;  student  services;  and  plant 
maintenance.   This  definition  of  cost  of  education 
conforms  both  to  the  language  of  the  enabling 
legislation  and  to  present  budgetary  practices.   It 
accords  with  informal  Massachusetts  tradition  as  well  as 
established  national  trends,  and  provides  a  consistent 
broadly  accepted  basis  for  equitable  allocation  of 
current  educational  costs. 

The  unit  cost  of  education  shall  be  the  total  cost  of 
education,  as  defined  above,  divided  by  the  number  of 
state-supported  full-time  equivalent  (FTE)  students. 
The  tuition  for  each  year  shall  reflect  the  previous 
year's  costs.   At  present,  FTE  students  are  defined  as 
equivalent  to  15  credit  hours  for  undergraduate  programs 
and  12  credit  hours  for  graduate  programs.   The  cost 
base  for  the  state  and  community  colleges  should 
continue  to  be  based  upon  segmental  averages. 
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The  Massachusetts  College  of  Art,  Massachusetts  Maritime 
Academy,  and  the  Medical  School,  which  offer  specialized 
professional  prograuns,  have  historically  received 
individual  consideration  in  the  funding  process.   The 
current  policy  that  their  costs  should  not  be  included 
in  segmental  calculations  would  continue.   Their 
tuitions  should  continue  to  be  established  in 
consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of 
professional  and  institutional  imperatives,  rather  than 
prograun  cost  alone.   It  may  be  useful,  however,  for  the 
Regents  to  establish  the  appropriate  study  groups  in 
order  to  determine  whether  a  well  defined  tuition  policy 
should  be  developed. 

Two  cost  and  tuition  related  recommendations  are  made, 
however ; 

Recommendation  #8.   The  cost  base  for  the  two 
universities,  the  University  of  Lowell  euid  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  University  could  be  calculated  cuid 
tuitions  may  be  est2d3lished  separately. 

Recommendation  #9.   For  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
the  cost  base  will  include  allocations  to  the  Amherst 
and  Boston  ceunpuses  amd  other  appropriate  university 
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accounts  exclusive  of  support:  for  land-grant  functions. 
The  Regents,  on  recommendation  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  may  establish  differential 
tuitions  for  the  veirious  campuses.   The  average  tuition 
for  the  University  should  equal  30%  of  the  average 
student  appropriation  per  FTE. 

b.   Procrraun  Differentials;   Establishment  of  individual 
tuition  levels  for  each  academic  progrson  would  be 
inequitable  as  well  as  impractical.   Except  in  a  few 
cases,  there  is  no  adequate  means  of  apportioning  either 
program  costs  or  student  enrollments  among  progreuns. 
The  character  of  colleges  and  universities,  and  the 
opportunities  they  provide,  are  shaped  by  the  breadth  of 
their  academic  offerings  as  well  as  the  strength  of 
individual  programs. 

Moreover,  considerations  of  equity  and  of  public  policy 
would  require  that  different  student  shares  of  costs  be 
determined  for  each  program,  depending  upon  how  its 
benefits  were  likely  to  be  distributed.   For  example, 
nursing  is  an  expensive  program  preparing  graduates  for 
valuable  public  service  -  but  not  for  high-paying 
positions;   to  charge  tuition  on  a  prograun-cost  basis 
would  discourage  students  from  entering  the  field. 
Differential  tuition  by  program  also  has  disturbing 
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implications  for  equality  of  access  to  higher  education, 
especially  in  view  of  the  complexities  it  could  create 
for  financial  aid  administration. 

Tuition  differentials  between  lower  division  and  upper 
division  undergraduate  study  are  similarly  inadviscQale, 
for  many  of  the  same  reasons. 

Recommendation  #10.  The  Regents  should  not  permit,  as  a 
matter  of  general  policy,  differential  tuition  by 
progrcun.   On  em  exception  basis,  the  Regents  upon 
petition  by  a  college  may  waive  this  policy.   The 
requesting  institution  must  demonstrate  that  such  a 
differential  charge  is  appropriate  in  terms  of 
signific2uit  cost  differences  or  that  the  exemption  would 
serve  an  appropriate  public  policy. 

c.    Part-Time  Students 

The  current  policy  concerning  part-time  students  appears 
to  be  appropriate.   Specifically,  tuition  for  part-time 
students  should  continue  to  be  determined  by  pro-rating, 
according  to  the  number  of  credits  taken,  the 
estaUDlished  full-time  tuition  for  the  appropriate 
segment,  level,  and  program. 
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d.   Out-of-state.  Resident  Alien  and  Foreign  Students 

The  1984  policy  sets  tuition  for  out  of  state  students 
•  at  no  less  than  95%  of  the  cost  of  education.   In 

practice,  however,  the  percentage  is  less  and  varies  by 
segment.   For  example,  it  represents  81.3%  of  cost  at 
the  state  colleges,  70.5%  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  64.8%  at  the  regional  universities  and 
62.1%  at  the  community  colleges.   There  is  a  need  to  re- 
,   establish  a  clear  policy  in  this  area.   Furthermore,  the 
policy  should  be  in  line  with  generally  accepted 
practices  in  other  states. 

Recommendation  #11.  Tuition  for  non-resident  (out-of- 
state)  students  shall  be  set  at  the  cost  of  education  as 
defined  by  current  policy  (i.e.,  the  average 
appropriation  per  FTE.) 

Recommendation  #12.   Resident  aliens  who  meet  the 
standzuxls  for  Maissachusetts  residency,  emd  students 
simileurly  regarded  by  federal  lav,  shall  pay  in-state 
tuition. 
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Many  of  the  Commonwealth's  most  valued  and  productive 
citizens  were  initially  attracted  here,,  as  non-resident 
aliens,  by  higher  education  opportunities.   In  the  Fall  '87, 
there  were  3,500  such  students  enrolled  in  graduate  and 
undergraduate  programs.   As  a  result  of  recent  legislation, 
however,  tuition  for  students  affected  by  the  Act  (Chapter 
7120  of  the  Acts  of  1985)  are  required  to  be  set  at  the  total 
cost  (as  defined  by  current  practice)  of  their  education. 

Finally,  the  Board  of  Regents  has  historically  supported 
student  exchange  programs  as  a  means  of  broadening  the 
educational  experience  of  both  participants  and  those 
enrolled  at  host  institutions;  and  continues  to  believe  that 
the  New  England  Regional  Student  Program  contributes  to 
expanded  opportunity  and  the  efficient  use  of  higher 
education  resources  in  the  region. 

Recommendation  #13.  Non-resident  students  attending 
Massachusetts  public  institutions  under  such  reciprocal 
agreements  shall  be  charged  tuition  and  fees  as  provided  by 
the  agreements. 
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IV.  Tuition  Retention,  Waivers  and  Remissions 

A  policy  of  tuition  retention  would  provide  the  colleges  with 
the  resources  that  are  necessary  to  maintain  or  improve  their 
"margins  for  excellence."  These  funds  will  create  an 
opportunity  for  the  colleges  to  improve  responsiveness  in 
program  development;  to  support  programs  designed  to  improve 
minority  access  and  retention;  to  improve  the  quality  of 
faculty  and  other  educational  resources;  to  increase  student 
assistance.   Furthermore,  the  need  for  a  revenue  flexibility 
will  increase  if  the  colleges  lose  control  over  tuition 
revenues  collected  from  students  who  enroll  in  the  various 
divisions  of  continuing  education  (DCE) .   Finally,  tuition 
retention  would  allow  colleges  with  unexpected  enrollment 
increases  to  have  additional  funds  for  classes  and  other 
support  services. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Regents  considered  both  the  issue 
of  tuition  retention  and  waivers  and  stated  that  a  "general 
policy  under  which  tuition  payments  are  retained  by  the 
C2uiipus  merits  serious  consideration."  The  Regents  indicated 
further  that  "every  effort  should  be  made  to  assure  by  waiver 
or  scholarship  aid  that  full  access  to  all  progreuns  is 
preserved."^ 


7.   Tuition  Policy,  p. 8 
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This  section  of  the  report  presents  some  broad  guidelines 
that  could  be  embodied  in  legislation  that  would  permit  the 
Regents  to  establish  a  systemwide  retention  policy. 
Estimates  of  retained  tuition  by  segment  and  institution  are 
also  developed.   In  addition,  the  Regents'  policy  regarding 
tuition  waivers  is  reviewed  since  the  amount  of  retained 
revenues  will  obviously  be  dependent  upon  the  magnitude  of 
the  waiver  policy. 

A.   Tuition  Retention 

Current  statute  requires  that  the  public  colleges  and 
universities  remit  tuition  revenue  to  the  General  Fund.   In 
the  Commonwealth,  tuition  is  seen  as  an  offset  to  the  state's 
higher  education  appropriation.  It  is  not  viewed  as  a 
resource  that  could  be  used  to  enhance  higher  education 
excellence.   As  we  will  see,  tuition  if  retained  could 
provide  the  colleges  with  significant  new  revenues.   This 
potential  revenue  source  could  become  particularly  important 
if  recent  legislative  budget  decisions  resulting  in  limited 
funding  for  new  programs  were  to  continue. 


Recommendation  #1.  Beginning  in  FY '89,  the  colleges  and 
universities  should  be  permitted  to  retain  tuition-   The 
colleges  cmd  universities  should  remit  to  the  General  Fund  an 
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aunount:  established  by  the  Board  of  Regents  but  that  ajnoimt 
should  be  no  greater  thaui  the  tuition  remitted  in  FY •88. 

Table  3  provides  estimates  of  total  tuition  revenues 
projected  for  state  supported  students.   Between  FY '88  and 
FY '93,  gross  revenues  could  increase  by  $59  million,  from 
$109  million  in  FY '88  to  $168  million  by  FY "93.   This  would 
represent  an  53%  increase  in  receipts  during  the  next  five 
fiscal  years.   Recommendation  #1.  on  tuition  retention  is  the 
third  major  change  in  tuition  policv.   If  adopted  bv  the 
Reirents  and  the  legislature,  the  colleges  could  have  access 
to  $58.9  million  in  new  gross  revenues. ^ 

B.   Tuition  Remissions  and  Waivers 

Students  attending  public  colleges  and  universities  have 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  host  of  tuition  waiver  and  tuition 
remission  programs  for  a  number  of  years.   The  programs  range 
from  strict  need  based  financial  aid  programs  to  legislated 
entitlement  waiver  and  remission  programs.   All  of  these 
progrsuns  represent  foregone  revenue  to  the  Commonwealth. 
Currently,  there  are  four  categories  of  programs  which  allow 
for  a  waiver  or  remission  of  tuition  at  public  colleges  and 
universities.   These  programs  are: 


8.   The  projection  assumes  a  5%  increase  in  cost  and  a 
stable  FTE  enrollment  of  108,000.   See  Attachment  B* 
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a.  Tuition  Remission  which  benefits  employees  through 
collective  bargaining  agreements.   ($4.2  million  in 
FY '86) 

b.  Legislative  Waiver  Programs  which  extend  waivers  to 
categories  of  persons  such  as  veterans,  Indians,  police 
officers  and  firefighters.   ($3.3  million  in  FY '85) 

c.  Campus-based  Tuition  Waiver  Program  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Regents  in  1981  which  allows  the  campuses  to  waive 
tuition  for  needy  students.   ($6.8  million  in  FY '87) 

d.  Tuition  Waiver  (Emergency)  Reserve  Fund  which  provides 
campuses  with  additional  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of 
eligible  students.   ($4.0  million  in  FY '87) 

With  these  categories  in  mind,  the  following  is  recommended: 

Recommenda'tion  #2.   The  Conmonvealth  should  absorb  the  cost 
of  all  tuition  remission  progrzuns  negotiated  through 
collective  bargaining  agreements  or  through  waiver  prograuns 
mandated  by  the  Legislature.   To  absorb  these  costs,  the 
campus  "bill"  that  must  be  remitted  to  the  state  will  be 
reduced  based  upon  the  number  of  enrolled  students,  day  and 
evening,  benefiting  from  these  programs.   In  effect,  the 
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state  will  forego  whatever  revenue  they  would  normally 
receive,  as  is  the  case  now. 

As  stated  above,  in  1981,  the  Regents  adopted  a  Tuition 
Waiver  Program  (Attachment  C) .   The  program  permits  the 
colleges  to  exempt  certain  students  who  meet  the  eligibility 
standards  adopted  by  the  Regents  from  tuition.   Current 
operational  policy  treats  waivers  as  a  simple  deduction  from 
a  college's  tuition  revenue  obligation  to  the  State.   It  is 
estimated  that  for  FY '87,  approximately  $6.8  million  in 
foregone  tuition  (6.4%)  represents  the  estimated  cost  of 
waivers.^  The  Program  requires  that  the  waiver  percentage 
vary  by  segment.   The  percentage  is  5.7%  for  the  universities 
and  the  state  colleges  and  9. 1%  for  the  community  colleges 
(See  Attachment  D.)   Over  16.000  students  currently  benefit 
from  waivers. 

Under  the  proposed  tuition  policy,  it  is  important  that  the 
Regents'  principle  that  access  to  our  institutions  be  made 
available  to  the  widest  number  of  potential  students 
continues  even  though  tuitions  would  increase. 


9.   The  waiver  estimate  does  not  include  the  cost  of  waivers 
from  the  4%  Tuition  Waiver  (Emergency)  Reserve  Fund. 
(Approximately  H  million  in  FY '88).   Since  there  is  no 
predetermined  allocation  pattern  these  amounts  were  not 
deducted  from  the  segmental  estimates  of  tuition 
revenue . 
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RQCommendation  #3.  The  colleges  should  continue  offering 
tuition  waivers  to  students  in  need  at  percentages  that  do 
not  exceed  FY* 87  rates. 

Two'  points  about  the  impact  of  waivers  need  to  be  made  clear. 
First,  the  recommendation  would  reduce  the  amount  of  revenue 
collected  and  retained.   Net  projected  revenues  are  presented 
in  Table  4.   By  FY '93,  waivers  would  result  in  approximately 
a  $10.8  million  revenue  reduction.   (FY '87  percentages  are 
used  to  develop  this  estimate.)   Anticipated  tuition  revenues 
would  be  reduced  from  $169  million  to  $158  million.   It 
should  be  noted  that  the  State  will  forego  an  additional  $6.8 
million  in  revenue  because  of  the  4%  Waiver  Reserve  Fund. 

Since  it  is  proposed  that  the  colleges  retain  the  higher 
tuition,  it  is  reasonable  to  suggest  that  they  assume  an 
obligation  to  protect  students  in  need  from  tuition 
increases. 

Recommendation  #4.   Beginning  in  FY '89,  the  colleges  would 
assume  responsibility  for  the  cost  of  all  new  waivers  ($4.0 
million  by  FY '93).   The  cost  of  current  waivers  ($6.8 
million) ,  plus  the  Waiver  Reserve  Fund  currently  at  4%  of 
estimated  revenues  ($6.8  million  in  FY '93)  should  continue  to 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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There  is  a  need  to  insure  that  increasing  tuitions  do  not 
shut  of  access  to  students  who  would  not  qualify  for  full 
scholarship  support  under  the  recently  adopted  financial  aid 
plan.   The  Tuition  Waiver  Reserve  Fund  could  be  used  to  this 
end. 

Recommendation  #5.   If  required,  the  Reserve  Fund  should  be 
expanded  to  address  the  impact:  of  tuition  increases  on 
individual  campuses.   If  the  rate  for  waivers  increased  from 
4%  to  6%,  these  waivers  would  increase  from  $4.0  million  in 
FY88  to  $9.6  million  by  FY93. 

The  second  point  concerns  the  differential  impact  of  waivers 
on  segmental  tuition  retention.  The  University  of 
Massachusetts  because  of  the  size  of  its  enrollment  and  the 
mission  of  its  Boston  campus  and  the  community  colleges 
because  of  the  segment's  higher  waiver  percentage  (9.1%)  are 
likely  to  experience  the  largest  revenue  loss.  The  issues 
related  to  the  size  of  the  program  and  the  distribution  of 
funds  should  be  carefully  reviewed  once  a  comprehensive 
tuition  policy  is  adopted. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  all  segments  could 
increase  their  revenues  if  the  recently  adopted 
recommendations  on  financial  aid  are  appropriately  funded. 
For  example,  the  recommendation  that  the  maximum  awards  in 
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the  public  sector  be  set  and  maintained  at  100%  of  tuition 
and  fees  could  mean  fewer  waivers  with  corresponding 
increases  in  revenue,  as  institutions  begin  to  re-package 
financial  aid  for  their  students. 

C.   Net  Retained  Tuition  and  Expenditures  Guidelines 

As  indicated  in  Table  5,  by  FY '93  the  colleges,  after 
allowing  for  the  cost  of  waivers,  would  retain  approximately 
$55  million  in  tuition  receipts.   In  Table  6,  estimates  by 
catnpuses  are  presented.   The  data  can  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

a.  Approximately  $22.3  million  would  accrue  to  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  of  which  72%  would  be 
attributed  to  Amherst. 

b.  The  University  of  Lowell  would  retain  $5.2  million 
and  Southeastern  Massachusetts  University,  $3.1 
million. 

c.  The  state  colleges  would  retain  $13.1  million  in 
revenues.   Bridgewater  and  Salem  would  retain  the 
largest  shares  -  over  $2.5  million. 
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TA8LE  6:  PROJECTED  INSTITUTIOHAL  SHARES  OF  RETAINED  TUITION  -  STATE  SUPPORTED  STUDENTS  -  FY89-FY93 


INST/ 
SEGMENT 
AMHERST 
BOSTON 
U/MASS 

LOWELL 
SMU 

BRI06EUATER 
FITCH6UR6 
FRAMINGHAN 
NO. ADAMS 
SALEM 
WESTFIELO 
WORCESTER 
MASS  ART 
MASS  MARITIME 
STATE  COa.  . 


SHARE (89) 
($1,000) 
$2,680 
$1,043 
$3,722 

$865 

$512 

$409 

$277 

$262 

$171 

$434 

$234 

$258 

$84 

$58 

$2,186 


SHARE(90) 
($1,000) 
$5,611 
$2,175 
$7,786 

$1,812 
$1,078 

$856 
$584 
$552 

$360 
$893 
$492 
$544 
$177 
$122 
$4,565 


SHARE (91) 
($1,000) 
$8,787 
$3,405 
$12,192 

$2,846 
$1,697 

$1,346 

$915 
$864 
$563 

$1,397 
$770 
$851 
$276 
$190 

$7,176 


SHARE(92) 
($1,000) 
$12,260 
$4,751 
$17,011 

$3,971 
$2,370 

$1,878 

$1,275 

$1,204 

$785 

$1,947 

$1,074 

$1,186 

$387 

$265 

$10,000 


SHARE (93) 
(1.000) 
$16,079 
$6,221 
$22,301 

$5,194 

$3,102 

$2,457 

$1,667 

$1,575 

$1,027 

$2,547 

$1,404 

$1,552 

$506 

$347 

$13,082 


SEGMENT 
X(93) 

72.  IX 
27. 9X 

100. OX 

100. ox 
100. ox 

18. 8X 

12. 7X 

12. OX 

7.9X 

19.  SX 

10. 7X 

11. 9X 

3.9X 

2.7X 

100. OX 


BERKSHIRE 
BRISTOL 
BUNKER  HILL 
CAPE  COD 
GREENFIELD 
HOLYOKE 
MASS  BAY 
MASSASOIT 
MIDDLESEX 
MT  WACHUSETT 
NORTH  SHORE 
NORT.  ESSEX 
QUINSIGAMONO 
ROXBURY 
STCC 
am.   COLL 

TOTAL 


$86 

$130 

$167 

$89 

$63 

$153 

$151 
$197 
$141 

$79 
$141 
$194 
$105 

$73 

$165 

$1,932 

$9,218 


$178 
$271 
$346 
$185 
$131 
$317 
$314 
$406 
$292 
$163 
$294 
$402 
$217 
$152 
$344 
$4,015 

$19,276 


$280 
$426 
$544 

$291 
$206 
$498 
$493 
$642 
$459 
$257 
$462 
$632 
$342 
$239 
$540 
$6,310 

$30,221 


$369 

$593 
$757 
$405 
$286 

$694 
$687 
$894 
$639 
$357 
$643 
$881 
$476 
$333 
$752 
$8,785 

$42,137 


$510 
$777 
$991 
$530 
$375 
$909 
$899 

$1,170 
$837 
$478 
$842 

$1,153 

$623 

$436 

$964 

$11,512 

$55,191 


4.4X 
6.7X 
8.6X 
4.6X 
3.3X 
7.9X 
7.8X 
10. 2X 
7.3X 
4.2X 
7.3X 
10. OX 
5.4X 
3.8X 
8.5X 
100. OX 


NOTE:  COLLEGES  RETAIN  ALL  OF  THE  TUITIOH  INCREASE  LESS  THE  COST  OF 

NOTE:FILE  NAME-A89INSTSHARE5/9.0X 

NOTE:  TOTALS  DIFFERENT  FROM  TABLE  5  DUE  TO  ROUNOINS 


NEW  NEED  BASED  WAIVERS. 
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d.   The  community  colleges  would  retain  $11,5  million 
in  retained  tuition  funds.   The  largest  amounts 
would  be  retained  by  Massasoit  and  Northern  Essex 
($1.2  million),  Springfield  Technical  ($1.0 
million)  and  Bunker  Hill  ($1.0  million.) 

The  colleges  should  have  a  fair  amount  of  discretion  in  the 
use  of  these  revenues.  They  should,  however,  be  fully 
accountable  to  the  Regents  and  the  Legislature  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  funds  are  collected,  maintained  and  allocated. 

Recommendation  #6.   Each  public  college  cmd  university  would 
establish,  under  regulations  adopted  by  the  Regents,  a 
tuition  retention  account.   Under  guidelines  adopted  by  the 
Regents,  funds  from  this  account  could  be  allocated  for 
academic  program  enhancement  excluding  01  salaries,  faculty 
development,  faculty  support  services  emd  other  activities 
that  are  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  educational 
resources.   Funds  could  be  used  to  support  access  2md 
retention  progrzuns  and  campus  based  f  inemcial  aid  progreuns  as 
well. 

Recommendation  #7.   The  account  shall  be  subject  to  the 
control  aaid  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  colleges 
cmd  universities  shall  prepare  expenditure  plans  to  be 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  filed  with  the  Board  of 
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Regents.   The  expenditure  plans  will  serve  as  source 
documents  for  the  purpose  of  public  accountability. 
Expenditures  will  also  be  subject  to  audit  by  the  Regents' 
Complismce  Unit. 
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V.   College  and  University  Fees 

Since  1982,  fees  have  risen  76%,  approximately  six  times  as 
fast  as  tuition  (12%,  three  times  as  fast  as  consumer  prices 
(20%),  twice  as  fast  as  higher  education  prices  (30%)  and  one 
and  a  half  times  as  fast  as  per  capita  income  (46%) . 
Furthermore,  when  fees  and  appropriations  per  FTE  are 
adjusted  for  inflation,  fees  increased  three  times  faster 
(36%)  than  appropriations  (12%) .   While  fees  have  risen  in 
all  public  universities  and  colleges,  there  are  large 
differences  both  between  and  within  segments.   For  example, 
public  university  fees  average  $535,  more  than  twice 
community  college  fees  ($228) ,  while  the  highest  community 
college  fee  ($359)  is  approximately  two  and  a  half  times  the 
lowest  ($135) .   Relative  growth  rates  in  current  and  adjusted 
dollars  are  presented  in  Figures  1  and  2  and  3.   (A  detailed 
paper  on  fees  and  tuition  is  provided  in  Attachment  F . ) 

Additional  data  presented  in  Table  7  indicate  that  in  FY '88: 

a.   The  average  percentage  for  all  colleges  is  approximately 
40%.   In  addition,  undergraduate  fees  generate  sQDout 
$39.5  million  in  annual  revenues. 


TABLE  /:   tOLLtQE  FEES  A 

NO  FEES  AS 

A  PERCEh 

ITAGE  OF 

TUITION  ■ 

•  FY  88  AND  FY93 

FY88 

1 

« 

FY93 

FEE  X 

FEE  REV.         1 

FEES  % 

FEE  REV. 

INSTITUTION/SEGHENT 

FTE(87) 

TUITIOM 

FEES      TUITIOH 

($1,000) 

FTE(87)  TUITION 

FEES      TUITION 

($1,000) 

AMHERST 

19481 

$1,296 

$796 

61. 4X 

$15,507 

19481 

$1,994 

$796 

39. 9X 

$15,507 

BOSTON 

82S2 

$1.2S6 

$286 

22.  IX 

$2,360 

8252 

$1,994 

$286 

14. 3X 

$2,360 

U/MASS 

27733 

$1,296 

$644 

49. 7X 

$17,867 

27733 

$1,994 

$644 

32. 3X 

$17,867 

LOWELL 

7632 

$1,080 

$352 

32. 6X 

$2,686 

7632 

$1,662 

$352 

21. 2X 

$2,686 

SMU 

5537 

$1,080 

$241 

22. 3X 

$1,334 

5537 

$1,662 

$241 

14. 5X 

$1,334 

BRIDGEyATER 

5008 

$936 

$401 

42. 8X 

$2,008 

5006 

$1,443 

$401 

27. 8X 

$2,006 

FITCH8UR6 

3500 

$936 

$318 

34. OX 

$1,113 

3500 

$1,443 

$318 

22. OX 

$l.U3 

FRAMINGHAM 

3278 

$936 

$437 

46. 7X 

$1,432 

3278 

$1,443 

$437 

30. 3X 

$1,432 

NO.AOAMS 

■      2156 

$936 

$482 

51. 5X 

$1,039 

2156 

$1,443 

$482 

33. 4X 

$1,039 

SALEM 

5346 

$936 

$301 

32. 2X 

$1,609 

5346 

$1,443 

$301 

20. 9X 

$1,609 

WESTFIELO 

2948 

$936 

$389 

41. 6X 

$1,147 

2948 

$1,443 

$389 

27. OX 

$1,147 

WORCESTER 

3257 

$936 

$275 

29. 4X 

$896 

3257 

$1,443 

$275 

19.  IX 

$696 

MASS  ART 

1062 

$960 

$477 

49. 7X 

$507 

1062 

$1,443 

$477 

33.  IX 

$507 

MASS  MARITIME 

728 

$960 

$336 

35.0X 

$245 

728 

$1,443 

$336 

23. 3X 

$245 

STATE  COLLEGES 

27283 

$938 

$366 

39.  IX 

$9,996 

27283 

$1,443 

$366 

25. 4X 

$9,996 

BERKSHIRE 

1471 

$706 

$286 

40. 4X 

$421 

1471 

$1,089 

$286 

26.3X 

$421 

BRISTOL 

2242 

$708 

$176 

24. 9X 

$395 

2242 

$1,089 

$176 

16.2X 

-    $395 

BUNKER  HILL 

2862 

$706 

$160 

22. 6X 

$458 

2862 

$1,089 

$160 

14. 7X 

$458 

CAPE  COO 

1529 

$708 

$250 

35.3X 

$382 

1529 

$1,089 

$250 

23. OX 

$382 

GREENFIELD 

1082 

$706 

$256 

36.2X 

$277 

1082 

$1,089 

$256 

23. 5X 

$277 

HOLYOKE 

2623 

$708 

$234 

33.  IX 

$614 

2623 

$1,089 

$234 

21. SX 

$614 

MASS  BAY 

2595 

$708 

$316 

U.6X 

$820 

2595 

$1,089 

$316 

29.  OX 

$820 

MASSASOIT 

3379 

$708 

$168 

23. 7X 

$568 

3379 

$1,089 

$168 

15. 4X 

$568 

MIDDLESEX 

2415 

$706 

$182 

25.7X 

$440 

2415 

$1,069 

$182 

16.7X 

$440 

MT  WACHUSETT 

1351 

$706 

$210 

29. 7X 

$284 

1351 

$1,089 

$210 

19. 3X 

$284 

NORTH  SHORE 

2430 

$708 

$208 

29.  SX 

$508 

2430 

$1,089 

$209 

19. 2X 

$508 

NORT.   ESSEX 

3328 

$708 

$359 

50. 7X 

$1,195 

3328 

$1,089 

$359 

33. OX 

$1,195 

qUINSIGAMONO 

1798 

$708 

$240 

33. 9X 

$432 

1798 

$1,089 

$240 

22. OX 

$432 

ROXBURY 

1259 

$706 

$135 

19.  IX 

$170 

1259 

$1,089 

$135 

12. 4X 

$170 

STCC 

2841 

$706 

$214 

30.2X 

$606 

2841 

$1,089 

$214 

19. 7X 

$608 

com.  COLLEGES 

33205 

$708 

$228 

32. 2X 

$7,571 

33205 

$1,089 

$228 

20. 9X 

$7,571 

AU  COLLEGES-AVERAGE 

101390 

$979 

$389 

39. 8X 

$39,454 

101390 

$1,506 

$389 

25.8X 

$39,454 

PUBLIC  UNIV. -AVERAGE 

40902 

$1,226 

$535 

43.  SX 

$21,888 

40902 

$1,887 

$535 

28. 4X 

$21,888 

PUBLIC  4  YEAR-AVERAGE 

68185 

11.111 

$468 

42.  IX 

$31,883 

68185 

$1,709 

$468 

27. 4X 

$31,883 

PUBLIC  2  YEAR-AVERAGE 

33205 

$708 

$228 

32.2X 

$7,571 

33205 

$1,089 

$228 

20. 9X 

$7,571 

NOTE:  FILE  NAME-A896FEESV9.0X 
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b.  The  University  has  the  largest  percentage  of  fees  to 
tuition  (49.7%)  followed  by  the  state  colleges  (39.1%), 
the  community  colleges  (32.2%)  and  the  regional 
universities  (28.3%). 

c.  By  institution,  Amherst's  rate  of  57.3%  is  the  highest, 1° 
while  Roxbury  has  the  lowest  percentage  (19.1%)   Most  of 
the  the  colleges  have  percentages  in  the  30 's. 

The  fact  that  fees  in  absolute  dollars  and  as  a  percentage  of 
tuition  shows  such  significant  variation  indicates  that  the 
Regents'  recommended  policy  of  30%  of  tuition  is  clearly  not 
being  followed. ^^  Increasing  fees  may  be  seen  as  a  means  of 
raising  revenues  to  support  those  activities  that  should  be 
supported  from  state  appropriations  and/or  tuition. 

The  need  for  a  fee  policy  is  clearly  evident  but  the  fee 
structure  is  complex  and  the  importance  of  local  initiative 
under  the  stewardship  of  individual  boards  of  trustees  in 
establishing  fees  needs  to  be  maintained.   Nevertheless,  no 
tuition  policy  can  work  if  the  body  responsible  for 
establishing  that  statewide  policy  is  prevented  from  playing 


10.  The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst  fees  include 
a  special  capital  and  health  insurance  charge.   If  these 
were  eliminated,  the  average  fee  would  decline  from  $389 
to  $314  or  32%  of  tuition. 

11.  Tuition  Policy,  p. 7 
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a  role  in  establishing  and  adjusting  campus-based  fees. 
Accordingly,  the  following  is  recommended. 

Reconunendation  #1.   The  goal  for  csunpus -based  fees  should  be 
30%  of  tuition.   Certain  fees  supporting  student  life 
activities  initiated  and/or   approved  by  student  associations 
or  governments  should  not  be  included  in  this  calculation.   A 
Task  Force  on  Student  Fees  should  be  charged  with 
recommending  to  the  Regents  those  fees  that  should  be 
included  within  the  30%  calculation.   The  Task  Force  should 
include  student  membership. 

Recommendation  #2.   Every  college  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  adjust  its  fee  structiire  to  the  30%  cap.   The 
exact  adjustment  period  should  be  determined  by  the 
Chancellor  in  consultation  with  individual  campuses.   If  the 
Ch2mcellor  deems  it  necessary  or  appropriate,  he  may 
recommend  to  the  Regents  em  exception  to  the  30%  guideline 
for  an  individual  campus. 

Recommendation  #3.   Annually,  the  campus  should  provide  the 
Regents  with  a  report  on  fees  by  category. 

pg>r;nTfnn<>ndation  #4.   These  procedures  shall  be  evaluated 
within  eighteen  (18)  months.   If  the  Chancellor  believes,  as 
a  result  of  this  evaluation,  that  the  voluntary  nature  of 
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this  procedure  is  not  meeting  the  desired  objective,  he  shall 
recommend  changes  to  the  Board  of  Regents  seeking  statutory 
authority  as  necessary. 

It  should  be  noted  that  bv  FY '93,  the  combination  of  retained 
tuition  and  fees  would  provide  the  colleges  with 
approximatelv  $95  million  in  revenues  above  state 
appropriations . 
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VI.  Policy  Evaluation 

Since  many  of  the  initiatives  that  will  be  undertaken  as  a 
result  of  these  policies  are  new  and  significant  departures 
from  current  practices,  we  believe  that  it  is  important  that 
the  tuition  policy  be  evaluated  in  some  detail. 

Recommendation  #1.   Within  eighteen  months,  the  Chamcellor 
should  formally  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  tuition 
policy,  especially  addressing  the  underlying  principles  upon 
which  the  policy  is  based.  The  result  of  the  evaluation  and 
recommendations,  if  appropriate,  shall  be  presented  to  the 
Regents.   In  consultation  with  the  College  Presidents/ 
Chemcellors,  the  Chamcellor  should  appoint  an  Evaluation  Team 
to  monitor  the  tuition  policy  and  to  undertake  the  formal 
evaluation.  The  Team  should  seek  the  assistance  of 
nationally  recognized  professionals  in  fineince  2uid  financial 
aid.  The  Teaun  should  include  student  membership.   If 
appropriate,  the  Team  may  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Task  Force  on  Student  Fees. 
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VII . Summary  and  Conclusions 

This  paper  has  recominended  several  modifications  to  the 
Regents'  current  tuition  policy.   The  recommendations  would 
tie  more  directly  undergraduate  and  graduate  tuition  to  the 
cost  of  education;  and  provide  for  increases  based  upon 
changes  in  educational  cost.   Further,  the  recommendations 
define  a  methodology  by  which  the  colleges  would  retain  a 
significant  portion  of  tuition  revenues.   Finally,  it  is 
refcommended  that  the  Regents  be  given  the  legislative 
authority  to  establish  a  policy  regarding  fees. 

As  we  look  toward  the  1990 's,  higher  education  as  well  as 
other  agencies  of  state  government  will  need  to  be  more 
creative  in  seeking  new  revenue  sources,  given  the  limit  on 
the  rate  of  growth  of  state  revenues.   Revenues  retained  from 
tuition  may  be  the  only  source  of  new  funds  that  will  be 
available  for  public  college  and  university  growth. 

While  this  paper  calls  for  significant  increases  in  tuition, 
it  also  recommends  a  number  of  mechanisms  that  would  insure 
that  students  in  need  will  be  protected.   Critical  to  this 
policy  is  that  a  safety  net  is  provided  for  those  students 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  costs  of  their  education.   The 
policy  recommended  by  the  Task  Force  on  Student  Financial 
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Aid,  which  the  Regents  adopted  in  February,  would  seek  to 
ensure  that  the  neediest  students  are  held  harmless  from 
future  tuition  increases.   The  new  financial  aid  policy  would 
provide  the  neediest  Massachusetts  residents  with  a  general 
scholarship  award  at  least  equal  to  100%  of  their  tuition  and 
mandatory  fee  charges.   This  means  that  any  future  increases 
in  public  sector  tuition  and  fees  should  be  matched  by 
increases  in  the  maximum  award,  so  that  over  time,  needy 
students  would  not  face  an  increase  in  the  net  price  of 
tuition  and  fees  minus  aid.   It  is  also  recommended  that  the 
Regents'  Waiver  Program  be  continued  and  expanded  in  order  to 
assist  the  students  who  do  not  qualify  under  the  financial 
aid  program.   In  addition,  the  colleges  could  use  a  portion 
of  the  retained  revenues  to  support  campuses  and  financial 
aid. 
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TUITION  POLICY 


Utioa  to  dtv.icp  4  r4Cion*I  4ncl  tquiUol.  Itltiiil.  t!  c;aa 
pun  for  4U  la.titution.  of  public  hightr  •cmc4c.on  in  -,.;i 
cooacnw«4lth,  which  pl4n  sh4li  <:4k«  into  4ccount  by  typ«  of 
institution  th«  p«r  student  a4intsn4nc«  costs,  tot4i  a4nd4tsd 
costs  p«r  studsnt  4nd  th«  n««d  to  a4xiaix«  studsnt  4cc«99  -o 
hi9h«r  tducation  rs94rdl«s«  of  4  student's  fin4nci4J. 
circuast4ncsi.-   Such  4  policy  is  4n  •ss«nti4l  •I«B«nt  of  zr.% 
!Ug«nt's  coaaitatnt  to  providing  high  quality,  4cc4ssibl« 
programs  rtsponsiv«  to  th«  ns«ds  4nd  rtsourcss  of  th«  Conacn- 
w«*lth  4nd  its  p«opl«.   Th«  guidtlinat  tst4blish«d  in  ths 
Lsgislation— that  tuition  b«  r«l4tsd  to  educational  costs,  frat 
it  b«  caiculatad  by  typ«  of  institution,  and  that  it  proaott 
•quity  and  access  for  all  studsnts— of  far  a  scaffolding  for  tha 
traction  of  a  sound  structure  of  charges  for  Massachusetts 
public  higher  education. 

Tuition  is  only  one,  and  not  always  the  largest,  of  the 
expenses  borne  by  students  attending  public  colleges  and 
universities.   Even  the  "total  aandated  costs"  cited  ;n  tha 
£nabling  Xct  are  not  fully  under  the  Regents'  control:   0423.3 
adainistrations  set  required  as  well  as  option4l  fees. 
^ioreover,  because  tuition  revenues  go  to  the  Gener4l  Fund, 
tuition  levels  necessarily  reflect  an  aceoaaodation  with  the 
Coaaonwealth  rather  than  a  direct  funding  and  aanagaaant  tool 
for  public  higher  education.   Rational  tuition  policy  ;aqui;as. 
however,  that  the  essential  relationsnip  between  tuition  and 
state  expenditures  bs  aaintained#  and  that  tuition  incraasas 
therefore  bs  linked  to  equiteble  public  funding  coaaitaants  to 
higher  education* 

Th«  acsrd  of  lUgeats  believes  that  public  higher  aduc* 
atloa's  tuitlea  policy  should  be  grounded  in  its  aission: 
setTio«  to  tho  Coaaonwealth  through  prograas  of  excellence  izz 
ail  ^aalifiad  students.  This  purpose  iaplies  a  systea  open  and 
attrifitivo  to  citizens  of  every  sccioeconoaic  background,  wa 
do  not  support  gensral  tuition  standards  based  on  student  or 
parental  incoaoi  rather,  all  students  should  be  expected  to 
assuas  a  fair  shars  of  the  cost  of  their  education  insofar  as 
they  are  financially  able  to  do  so.  The  Board  can  accept  no 
policy  that  liaits  tha  ability  of  our  collegee  and  universities 
to  servo  a  diverse  student  body,  or  that  depreciates  the 
state's  vital  stake  in  the  education  of  its  people. 

Adopted  by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Regents  of  Higher 
Education  March  13,  1984?  aaended  Oeceaber  10,  1984. 


1.  Access 

T>.«  Caaaonw«ait"r.  supports  its  public  ccll«9«s  and 
-.*. :  v«rsi  ti«j  in  *-•  'o«Ii«f  t;iat  i-  is  c'.-«  incartst  dr.d  i^t,-  z- 
-"-.e  sc4t«  to  provide  its   ciiiitns  access  to  higher  educitic-"- 
a  -^ide  range  of  fields.   Access  laplies  not  aerely  -ne* 
axiscence  of  prograas,  but  also  that  these  proqraas'are  --e-  — 
qualified  residents  without  regard  to  financial  aeans .   ^'^  '  '^ 
Financial  aid  and  tuition  waivers  can  assure  accessibili-y   •' 
colleges  and  univeriitief,  and  the  Board  of  Regents,     •-''*- 
effectively  publicist  their  availability. 

Beyond  th«  state's  atsuaption  of  a  large  share  of  the  cost 

of  public  higher  education,  aceeea  to  the  systea  is  assured  oy 
a  variety  of  financial  aid  prograas.  Federal  programs,  tnougn 
declining  in  aaount  and  in  utilitation,  reaain  the  largest  and 

aoit  generally  available  sources  of  aid,  providing  soae  1100 
aillion  annually  to  Massachusetts  public-sector  students.   The 
Coaaonwealth' s  General  Scholarship  prograa  distributed  i3.J4 
Billion  to  12,000  students  in  the  public  systea  in  FY  1983.   A.n 
ao%  increase  in  funding  for  1984  will  allow  a  1/3  increase  m 
the  nuabar  of  scholarships;  awards  will  ba  larger*  and  acre 
closely  related  to  prevailing  tuition  levels  in  the  systea. 

In  addition*  the  Ragents'  Tuition  Waiver  ?rograa  directly 
relieves  tha  burden  of  tuition  for  tha  Coaaonwealth' s  neediest 
students.   Under  this  plan*  14*000  public-sector  students 
received  full  or  partial  waivers  aaounting  to  over  S6  aillion 
in  1963-84.  Waivers  ara  allotted  in  proportion  to  caapus 
tuition  revenua  and  nuabar  of  eligible  applicants*  the 
conaunity  colleges  baing  assigned  tha  largest  percentage 
share.   lapleaantad  in  1981*  this  approach  proved  its 
effectiveness  aa  a  responsa  to  that  year's  tuition  increase. 
Tha  praetica  of  baaing  total  waiver  allocations  on  the  previous 
year's  tuition  ravanuaa  assures  adequate  funding  under  noraal 
conditioaay  tha  Kagaata  ara  awara  that  iaaadiata  response  to  an 
extraordinary  tuition  inereasa  aay  require  allocation  according 
to  projected  flguraa* 

Financial  aid  progr«aa«  howavat  generous*  can  assure  access 

to  hlghas  adueatloa  only  if  tha  public  is  awara  of  their 
availability*  Vigoroua  efforts  aust  ba  aada  on  individual 
caaptta««  and  by  tha  Beard  of  Ragants  to  proaota  this  awareness. 
partlouiarly  aaeog  thota  potential  studaats  aoat  in  need  of 
financial  CM. 


2.  Equity 

Tha  ratlonala  for  charging  tuition  in  public  higher 
education  la  equity— tha  baliaf  that  individuals  who  derive 
personal  banaflt  ttom  a  service  should  assuaa  thair  fair  share 
of  its  cost.  Tha  availability  of  higher  education  programs 
serves  a  public  purposa*  and  educated  peopla  are  an  asset  to 
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the  Coaaonwealth;  therefore  public  higher  education  is 
basically  supported  by  state  appropriations.   Because  higher 
education  enriches  its  graduates  as  well,  aost  states, 
including  Massachusetts,  also  require  a  student  contribution  in 
the  form  of  cuition. 

Ideally,  tuition  levels  should  apportion  the  cost  of 
education  according  to  a  calculation  of  the  distribution  of  its 
benefits  between  the  student  and  the  Commonwealth.   Unfortun- 
ately, no  such  calculation  is  possible.  The  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Higher  Education's  assignment  of  a  maximum  of  one 
third  of  the  benefits  and  costs  of  public  undergraduate 
education  to  the  student,  and  two  thirds  to  the  state,  has 
become  the  most  widely  accepted  division  nationally. 

The  Regents  believe  that  a  student  share  of  the  cost  of 
education  no  greater  than  33%  best  balances  the  central 
concerns  of  equity  and  access.  We  do  not  suggest  that  tuition 
should  actually  rise  to  33%  across  the  systea,  but  we  believe 
that  capping  the  student  share  of  cost  of  education  at  this 
percentage  is  important  for  two  reasons t         — * 

a.  A  ceiling  is  a  vital  necessity  since  it  prevents 
increasing  pressure  at  some  future  date  for 
substantially  increasing  the  student  share  of  cost 
in  the  event  of  dramatic  decreases  in  state 
appropriations. 

b.  k   33%  maxiaua  student  share  allows  the  Board  sufficient 
flexibility  to  consider  the  differences  between 
segments  in  establishing  tuition. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  33%  level  is  a  ceiling,  not  a 
floor.  Whether  for  a  given  segment  the  students'  shares  should 
be  established  at  any  particular  level  must  depend  upon  the 
Regents  consideration  and  deliberation  over  the  following 
unranked  factors t 

a.   Tha  ■isaioa  of  tha  educational  segment; 

^   b*   Tha  availability  of  financial  aid; 

c«*   etj&ar  vital  considerations  which  might  dictate  a 
lesaar  or  greater  percentage; 

d.  The  amount  of  public  funding  appropriated; 

e.  The  higher  education  needs  of  the  Commonwealth; 

f.  Actual  prevailing  cost  within  Massachusetts  public 
higher  education; 

--  g.   Students'  ablility  to  pay. 
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kr,-/   zi   t-ese  factors  .tiight  iictace  a  grtacer  cc  '-ss-- 

?ercen-age  up  to  tr.a  .r.axi^ua  of  331.   in  cansid«ri.ig  -,-e" 
students'  ability  -o  ?ay,  :t  is  reccaa«nd«d  that  the  Rege*--3 
-a'^ce  into  consii«^^^*-^  ^^    mccae  index  such  as  personal  ":r.-c--=» 
or  disposable  income.   Vnli;<e  price  indices,  mccae  mdice's^a'-^ 
liractly  related  to  the  average  Massachusetts  resident's" 
i°y*':^  l^   ^*^-   Moreover,  they  are  based  on  available  figures 
-or  the  >.oa.-aonweaith  of  Massachusetts  rather  than  on  national 
r^l^^ll   ^•^^^P^^^^-*"  ^*^*'  -hich  art  used  Tor  coapucmg  price 

w«  do  not  believe  that  it  is  helpful  to  compare  our  tui-ion 
charges  with  thos*  of  out-of-state  institutions!  Unless 
differences  m  program  array,  per  student  expenditures  and  fee 

structure  are  taken  into  account,  such  coap^risons  are  likely 
to  aislead.   The  distinctive  educational  and  service  aissions 
of  public  colleges  and  universities  likewise  should  serve  as  a 
caution  to  tuition  coaparisons  between  the  public  and 
independent  sectors. 

The  Regents  recognise  that  deteraination  of  the  precise 
division  of  higher  education  costs  between  students  and  the 
pubiic--that  is,  the  level  of  tuition  in  relation  to 
appropriated  funds*-is  inherently  tied  to  the  econoaic 
resources  of  the  Coaaonwealth.   The  vital  contribution  of 
higher  education  to  the  general  welfare  and  the  overriding  goal 
of  open  access  require,  however,  that  tuition  never  be 
increased  except  in  the  interest  of  educational  quality. 

3.  Cost  of  Education 

The  cost  which  students  will  be  expected  to  share  should  be 
based  on  a  percentage  of  appropriated  state  funds  supporting 
tdueAtionel  prqgr«««-   n^  I  •   /"^ap  ^W  ^,^nr-af^nw~      - 


regular  educat: 

indlUdiit  mst'ruction;  acadeaic  support  services;  institutional 
support  servicear  student  services;  and  plant  aaintenance. 
Land-grant  prograaa  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  which 
include  research  and  extension  sesvicea#  should  be  excluded 
froa  these  calculations. 

This  definition  of  cost  of  education  conforas  both  to  the 
langua^a  of  tha  enabling  legislation  and  to  present  budgetary 
practices.   It  accords  with  inforaal  Massachusetts  tradition  as 
well  aa  eatltolishad  national  trends*  and  provides  a  consistent, 
broadly  accepted  basis  for  equitable  allocation  of  current 
educational  costs. 

The  unit  cost  of  education  shall  be  the  total  cost  of 
education,  as  defined  above,  divided  by  the  nuaber  of 
state«supported  full-tiae  equivalent  studsnts.  The  tuition  :oc 
each  year  shall  reflsct  the  previous  year's  costs.   At  present. 

FTE  students  are  defined  as  equivalent  to  15  credit  hours  for 
undergraduate  prograas  and  12  credit  hours  for  graduate 
programs.   This  equivalency  is  the  subject  of  some  disagree=er.t 
and  requires  further  study. 
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4.  Tu:t;on  by  Tyo<  of  Collage  or  '■Jnivarii^v 

Th«  Enabling  Act  provides,  and  fairnesa  rtquirts.  that 
tuitions  be  established  "by  type  of  institution."   Because 
?er-student  cost  of  education  varies  widely  aaong  types, 
z^'.zian   will  remain  lower  m  the  conaunity  collages  than  m 
four-year  institutions,  and  in  the  collegee  than  in  the 
universities.   At  the  saae  tine,  students  throughout  the  sys-ea 
will  assuae  an  equal  share  of  the  costs  of  their  educations.' 
Adequate  public  funding  and  a  rational  resource  allocation 
process  are  the  surest  guarantees  of  equity  for  all  our 
students. 

The  Regent! '  Long  Range  Plan  differentiate*  the  aission  of 
the  University  of  Maseachusetts  fro«  that  of  the  regional 
universities   Because  costs  at  UMasa,  with  its  broad  researcn 
orientation*  differ  greatly  froa  those  of  the  other 
universities,  its  per-student  costs  and  tuition  should  be 
calculated  separately.  Tuitions  at  the  University  of  Lowell 
and  SMU  should  be  calculated  together. 

The  Massachusetts  Collega  of  Art,  Massachusetts  Maritiae 
Acadeay,  and  the  Medical  School*  which  offer  speeialited 
professional  prograas«  have  historically  received  individual 
consideration  in  the  funding  process.  Their  costs  should  not 
be  included  in  segaental  calculations*  nor  should  their 
tuitions  necessarily  reflect  program  cost.  This  does  not  iaply 
that  the  present  relative  levels  of  tuitions  ara  inappropriate; 
the  College  of  Art,  for  exaaple,  fulfills  soaa  of  tha  saae 
functions  as  tha  state  colleges*  though  on  a  statewide  basis. 

5.  Program  Differentials 

Establishaant  of  individual  tuition  levels  for  each 
acadeaic  prograa  would  ba  inequitable  aa  wall  aa 
iapracticabla*  Except  in  a  few  casaa  ol  clear  institutional 
differentiation  (e.g.*  tha  Medical  School),  there  is  no 
adequate  aaana  of  apportioning  elLUM  prograa  coets  or  student 
enrollaants  aaeag  prograaa.  Tha  character  of  colleges  and 
univarsitiaa*  and  tha  opportunitlea  thay  provide*  are  shaped  by 
tha  breadth  of  thair  acadeaic  offeringa  aa  wall  as  the  strength 
of  individual  pro^rama* 

Moraov"aF,  conaidarationa  of  equity  and  of  public  policy 
would  require  that  different  student  shares  of  costs  be 
determined  for  each  program*  depaading  upon  how  its  benefits 
were  likely  to  ba  distributed.  ?or  example*  nursing  is  an 
expensive  proqram  preparing  graduataa  for  valuable  public 
service— but  not  for  high-paying  poaitionat  to  charge  tuition 
on  a  program-coat  baaia  would  di scour aga  student a  from  entering 
the  field.  Differential  tuition  by  psoqram  also  has  disturbing 
implications  for  equality  of  access  to  higher  education, 
especially  in  view  of  the  coaplexitiea  it  could  create  for 
financial  aid  adainistration. 
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Tuition  iiSf sreatiala  cetwesn  lower-division  and 
-coer-division  undergraduaca  scudy  aca  siaiLacIy  madv.  sac.e . 
for  .-nany  of  the  saae  reasons. 

6.  graduate  Tuition 

Tuition  for  students  aacrlculattd  in  graduate  prograas  are 
to  b«  stt  according  to  unit  cost  of  education  at  descri'ced 
abovt.   B«caas«  ftw«r  credit  hours  constitute  fuil-tiae 
enrollaent  at  the  graduate  level,  graduate  tuition  per  credit 
wlLL  be  proportionately  higher  than  undergraduate  tuition.   The 
Regents  aay  be  prepared  to  consider  higher  tuitions  for  certain 
discrete  professional  prograas,  but  only  if  full  access  can  oe 
assured  for  qualified  Massachusetts  residents  regardless  of 
financial  circumstances.   In  no  case  shall  such  tuition  for 
degree  programs  exceed  the  established  per-student  cost  of  the 
program. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  3oard  of  Regents  to  encourage 
considerable  institutional  flexibility  in  tuition  waiver  and 
financial  aid  policy  for  graduate  programs  of  particular 
importance  to  the  overall  strength  of  our  universities  as 
research  institutions. 


7.  Part^Tiae  Students 

Tuition  for  part-time  students  shall  be  determined  by 
pro-rating,  according  to  the  number  of  credits  taken,  the 
established  full-time  tuition  for  the  appropriate  segment, 
level,  and  program. 

9.  Out-of-Staf  Students 

Tuition  for  out-of-state  students  in  Mawachusetts  public 

hiaher  education  !•  ••t   at  95%  of  the  instructional  cost  of 

•duclliS^!  ^n  fSr.«l4  may  b#  modified  ^  the  lUgents:  but 
education.  Tni     ^^.j^^^^^,  governing  resident  tuition 

shlll^I  ippUed  to  determine  out-of-state  charges.   Resident 
!iienm  who  miitthe  standards  for  Massachusetts  residency,  and 

stuS2St!ili"urIy  regarded  by  federal  U-.  shall  pay  m-state 

tuition.  " 

Many  of  tho  Commonwealth's  most  valued  and  productive 

auuw«w*w»*  *^'^^..  ^_,  ^M« w^#««tate  students,  altnougn 

out^«-^t"  "!^.n«,  .xc.pt  tn.oUc  «  ch...  r.pc.nt  »c  -.. 

costs  of  enrolling  such  students. 
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^.  Stability 

A  significant  aspect  zi   acc«ssibiii ty  m  higher  aducaticn 
IS  the  stability  and  predictability  of  student  costs.   'Jnlass* 
students  <now  roughly  what  their  expenses  will  be  over  the* 
course  of  a  prograa,  they  cannot  sake  financial  plans  for 
college  or  graduate  school.   Moreover,  public  perception  t^at 
tuitions  are  rising  rapidly  could  discourage  soae  potential 
applicants.   It  i%,    therefore,  th«  policy  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  that  they  will  not  raise  tuition  for  any  clatt  of 
student*  by  aor*  thAn  15%  (in  current  dollars)  over  the 
previous  yeer ' s  level. 

10.  Continuing  Sducation 

Continuing  education  courses  at  ^Ussechusetts  public 
colleges  and  universities,  including  all  graduate  courses  m 
the  state  colleges,  are  not  at  present  supported  by 
approprieted  funds.   The  Conaonweelttt  is  one  of  only  two  states 
that  do  not  fund  evening  or  graduate  degree-credit  courses.   In 
view  of  our  coaaitaent  to  lifelong  education*  our  particular 
concerns  for  older  and  working  students*  and-  the  increasing 
coaponent  of  deaand  for  higher  education  represented  by  these 
groupe,  the  status  of  Continuing  Education  urgently  requires 
further  and  detailed  study. 

We  recoamend  that  the  Chancellor  appoint  an  Advisory  Tas'< 
Force  to  review  the  future  of  Continuing  Education, 
particularly  graduate  education.   The  study  should  be 
undertaken  in  the  light  of  our  belief  that  all  degree  prograas 
offered  in  public  higher  education  should  confers  to  systeawide 
standards  of  access  and  quality.   It  should  carefully  assess 
both  the  financial  and  the  educational  effect  of  supporting  by 
state  appropriations  all  courses  leading  toward  degrees. 

11.  Required  Fees 

Across-ths-besrd  fees  are  as  such  a  part  of  aandated  costs 

as  tultioa.  Though  ths  Board  of  Regents  does  not  establish 
individual  fees*  it  believes  that  required  fees  aust  be  taxen 
into  account  la  aoy  realistic  tuition  and  financial  aid 
policy.  ThV  Rsgsnts  recogniis  that  sobs  variation  in  fees  is 

justified*  but  they  will  work  with  ths  colleges  and 
universities  to  prosots  consistsncy,  especially  among 
coaparable  institutions.  As  a  gsnsral  guldslins,  the  Regents 
believe  that  across-ths-board  fsss  on  any  canpus  should  not 
exceed  30%  of  tuition. 
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12.  Retai-ad  Tuitiop. 

At  praaent,  retained  tuition  chargas  (limited  to  15%  3f 
=as«  tuition)  .-nay  to«  instituted  by  caapusas  only  on  a  trial 
Oasis  with  tha  approval  of  the  Ragants,  and  with  provisions  to 
.T.onitor  thair  iopact  on  accasa  and  quality.   In  particular, 
evary  affort  should  b«  aad«  to  assura  by  waivar  or  scholarship 
aid  that  full  accast  to  all  pcograas  is  prasarvad.   The  Ra<3ants 
baliav««  howavar*  that  a  ganaral  policy  undac  which  tuition 
paymanta  ara  ratainad  by  tha  caaputat  aatits  sacioua 
considaratlon.  kt   th*  vary  laaat«  such  a  policy  would  proaota 
aquity  by  assuring  studants  that  tuition  noniaa  support 
educational  prograaa  at  th«lr  own  institution*.   It  ai9ht  also 
contributa  to  affactiva,  laaginativa  adainiatration  ofi  our 
caapusas. 

So  Sundaaantal  a  changa^  raquiring  govamaantal  action, 
raquiras  th«  aott  cara£ul  study  and  considtration.   Tha  Board 
of  fUgants  racoaa«nd«  to  th«  Chancallor  that  h«  pursua  this 
aattar  through  axiiting  conaultativa  bodla*  aa  wall  as 
appcopriata  inforaal  conjultation*  and  that  ha  pctsant  to  tha 
Board  tha  ratulta  of  hit  raviaw. 
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POLICY  R£CCMWENDATICNS 

a.  The  Board  of  Ragtnti,  and  Massachuaatca  public  coUeqas 
and  jniv.rsitias.  art  ccomittad  to  aaintainmg  accass  to  ail 
prograas  rsgardlass  of  stud«nt«'  financial  circuascancas . 
.uition  waivar  and  financial  aid  prograat  should  b«  rasponaiva 
and  coaa«njurata  to  actual  total  studtnt  azp«nj«t,  including 
caapua-r«tain«d  tuition  and  f««s. 

b.  Th«  vital  contribution  of  higher  education  to  tha 
g«n#ral  w«lfar«  and  th«  ovarriding  goal  of  op«n  accast  raquira 
that  tuition  charg««  b«  ineraastd  only  in  th«  intar«ac  of 
•ducational  quality.   Contidaration*  of  aquity  and  quality 
raquirt  that  tuition  incraaaas  b«  linkad  to  public  funding 
cooaitaanta. 

c.  Tuition  should  ba  baaad  on  a  parcantaga  of  appropriatad 
atata  funda  supporting  ragular  aducational  prograaa  and  should 
ba  aatabliahad  by  typ«  of  collaga  or  univaraity  within  tha 
public  highar  a4uc4tion  syatas,  aa  providad  in  tha  Snabling 
Act.   "Cost  of  aducation"*  should  includat  inatruction;  acadaaic 
support  sarvtcaar  inatitutional  support  sarvicaa;  studant 
sarvicaa;  and  plant  aaintananca. 

d.  Tha  studant  cost  shara  should  not  axcaad  331.   This 
doaa  not  aaan  that  tuition  should  actually  ris«  to  33%  across 
tha  ayataa.   Placing  a  cailing  at  this  parcantaga  on  tha 
studant  shara  of  tha  coat  of  aducation  paraita  tha  Board 
sufficiant  flaxibility  in  conaidaring  diffarancaa  batwaan 
sagaanta  and  foraatalla  praaaura  at  soaa  futura  data  to 
substantially  incraaaa  tha  atudant  shara  of  aducational  cost. 
Whathar  atudant  aharaa  ahould  ba  aatabliahad  at  any  particular 
laval  auat  dapaad  upon  tha  Ragants'  conaidaratioa  and 
dalibaratioa  ovar  tha  following  unrankad  factorat 

!•  Tha  altaiOQ  of  tha  aducational  sagaant; 

2.  Tha  availability  of  financial  aid; 

!•  Tha  aaeunt  of  public  funding  appropriatad; 

4.  Tha  highar  aducation  naada  of  tha  Coaaonwaalthx 

5.  Actual  pravailing  coat  within  Maaaachuaatts  public 

highar  aducation; 

«•   Studanta'  ablility  to  pay; 

7.   Othar  vital  conaidarationa  which  aight  dictata  a 
laaaar  or  graatar  parcantaga; 
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e.  Tui-icr.3  should  be  «stablishad  by  iy--e  of  -.r.siit,- • -- ■ 

I'r.e  -nivtrsity  oi  Massachusetts;  regional  unlversi.  tJes* 'Lcl^ " '* 
a-i  SMU);  state  coLIeges;  and  coaaiunity  colleges.  T-;-.:;-!  I- 
-:-.e  specialized  professional  schools  (College  of  Art,  Mar'.*-,.r.« 

Acaiemy,  Medical  School]  :iay  oa  set  according  to  specif-- ' 

prograa  needs. 

f.  Within  types  of  institutions  there  should  be  no 

dicserentiatioa  of  tuition  charges  by  program  at  tne 
undergraduate  levsl.   Based  on  the  needs  of  the  Conaonwealth 
and  individual  institutional  circumstances,  the  Regents  aay  be 
prepared  to  consider  tuition  differentials  in  graduate 
programs.   Budgetary  and  tuition  policy  should  promote  equity 
in  funding  and  tuition  levels  between  types  of  colleges  and 
universities  as  well  as  among  institutions  of  similar  type. 

g.  Graduate  tuition  should  be  differentiated  by  use  of  a 
different  credit-hour  base.   Part-time  tuition  should  be 
pro-rated  according  to  full-time  tuition. 

h.   Those  who  undertake  a  course  of  study  in  the  public 
higher  education  system  should  be  assured  some  predictability 
and  stability  of  costs;  accordingly,  tuition  charges  should  not 
increase  by  more  than  15%  in  any  one  yeer.  As  with  student 
cost  shares,  we  wish  to  emphasise  that  this  is  e  ceiling,  and 
that  year-to-year  increases  (if  any)  should  be  determined  in 
consideration  of  the  various  factors  mentioned  above. 

i .   Across-the-board  mandated  fees  are  an  expense  to 
students,  and  must  be  considered  in  tuition  policy  and 
financial  aid  programs.   The  Regents  will  work  with  the 
colleges  and  universities  to  promote  consistent,  reasonable 
mandated  fe«  levels. 

j.  The  credit-hour  base  to  b«  used  in  determining 
full-time  equivmimney  (FTS),  on  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
levels,  is  an  iate^rmi  element  of  tuitiom  policy.  The 
Chancellor  should  study  this  issue  and  recommend  an  appropriate 
resolutioa* 

k.  Th«  ChAnemllor  should  appoint  an  Advisory  Task  Force  to 

review  thm   futurm  of  Continuing  Education*  particularly 
graduate  educmtioo.  The  study,  to  be  undertaken  in  the  light 
of  our  b«Ujt  that  ell  degree  programs  offered  in  public  higher 
education  should  conform  to  systeawide  standards  of  access  and 
quality,  should  assess  the  financial  and  educational  impact  of 
state  support  for  all  such  courses. 

1.   Ths  Board  of  Regents  believes  that  a  general  policy 
under  which  tuition  payments  are  retained  by  the  campuses 
merits  serious  consideration.   Such  a  policy  could  promote 
equity  and  might  fostsr  effective,  imaginative  administration 
of  our  campuses.   The  Regents  recommend  to  the  Chancellor  tnat 
he  give  this  complex  matter  the  most  careful  study  and 
consideration,  and  that  he  present  to  the  Board  the  results  c: 
his  review. 
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ATTACHMENT  B 


TUITION  POLICIES  IN  OTHER  STATES 


Proportional  Cost  Pricing-Cost  of  Instruction/Education 


Arizona 


Illinois 


Missouri 


New  Jersey 


Tuition  is  set  at  20%  of  the  cost  of 
education.   The  Board  of  Regents  plans  to 
increase  the  rate  over  the  next  three  fiscal 
years  to  22.5%  of  the  prevailing  cost  of 
education.   Institutions  retain  up  to  25%  of 
the  tuition.   The  balance  is  used  as  an  offset 
against  state  appropriations.   No  direct  link 
to  financial  aid  programs. 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  has  set  tuition 
at  approximately  3  3%  of  the  cost  of  education. 
The  Board  makes  annual  recommendations  on 
acceptable  percentage  increases. 
Recommendations  for  tuition  rate  increases  are 
based  on  changes  in  economic  indicators  such 
as  the  Higher  Education  Price  Index.   Actual 
tuition  rates  are  set  by  university  governing 
boards.   Public  university  tuition  revenue  is 
deposited  in  University  Income  Fund  account 
and  they  are  appropriated  during  the  annual 
budget  process.   Excess  funds  are  retained  in 
the  accounts  and  are  availeUsle  for 
appropriation  during  subsequent  periods.   The 
agency  also  recommends  to  the  Illinois  State 
Scholarship  Commission  increases  in  aid  needed 
to  match  changes  in  tuition  increases  for 
eligible  undergraduate  students. 

Missouri's  coordinating  agency  recommends 
guidelines  for  the  institutions  in  setting 
tuition  rates,  but  each  institutional  board 
sets  its  own  rates.   The  University  of 
Missouri  sets  tuition  at  3  3%  of  cost,  the 
baccalaureate  institutions  at  26%,  and  the 
community  colleges  at  20%. 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  sets 
undergraduate  tuition  levels  for  New  Jersey 
students  at  approximately  30%  of  average 
educational  costs  per  student;   undergraduate 


Virginia 


tuition  levels  for  non-residents  of  New  Jersey 
at  approximately  4  5%  of  average  educational 
costs  per  student;  and,  graduate  tuition 
levels  for  all  students  should  be  set  at 
approximately  4  5%  of  average  educational  costs 
per  student.  With  respect  to  financial  aid, 
the  Board  had  recommended  but  not  implemented 
that  one-half  of  all  new  revenues  derived  from 
any  increases  in  tuition  at  senior  public 
institutions  participatina  in  the  Tuition  Aid 
Grant  program  should  be  directed  toward  the 
expansion  of  the  Tuition  Aid  Grant  program. 
All  public  institutions  retain  tuition. 
Further,  under  new  regulations,  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  allows  the  state  college 
boards  of  trustees  to  establish  undergraduate 
tuition  rates  within  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education's  30%  guideline,  permitting 
differential  tuition  within  and  among  the 
colleges. 

Under  guidelines  developed  by  the  State 
Council  of  Higher  Education  students  attending 
senior  institutions  pay  25%  of  the  cost  of 
education,  out  of  state  students  are  required 
to  pay  75%.   At  the  community  colleges, 
tuition  is  indexed  to  20%  of  the  cost  and  out 
of  state  students  pay  100%.   Colleges  do  not 
retain  tuition.   No  direct  link  to  financial 
aid. 


Washington 


Under  authority  of  the  governing  boards  and 
the  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Board, 
tuition  rates  at  all  Washington  public 
institutions  are  indexed  to  the  cost  of 
education.   Specifically,  3  3%  of  cost  at  the 
University  Washington  and  Washington  State 
University;  25%  of  cost  at  the  regional 
universities;  and  23%  at  Washington  community 
colleges.   All  revenues  are  deposited  in  the 
State's  General  Fund  as  general  revenue. 
There  is  no  direct  link  to  financial  aid. 


Residual  Pricing 


Connecticut 


Georgia 


Maryland 


Minnesota 


The  Board  of  Governors'  tuition  policy 
requires  that  the  tuition  fund  expenditure 
authority  for  the  budget  year  be  set  at  a 
minimum  of  20%  of  the  prior  two  years  actual 
(general  and  tuition  fund  expenditures.   Public 
institutions  have  the  authority  to  retain 
tuition.   Furthermore,  the  tuition  policy  is 
linked  to  financial  aid.   Student  financial 
aid  for  FY  1989  is  budgeted  at  14%  of  the  FY 
1988  authorized  tuition  fund  level.   In 
accordance  with  the  policy,  this  percentage 
will  go  up  to  15%  by  1990. 

Board  of  Regents  recently  adopted  a  policy 
requiring  that  student  tuition  and  fee  income 
for  the  University  System  of  Georgia  should 
account  for  twenty-five  percent  (25%)  of  the 
instruction  budget.   Tuition  and  fees  should 
be  increased  fifteen  percent  (15%)  annually 
until  the  twenty-five  percent  (25%)  target  is 
achieved.   Institutions  retain  all  tuition. 
No  direct  link  to  financial  aid. 

For  the  four-year  public  colleges,  the  State 
contribution  for  instruction  and  instruction- 
related  costs  as  defined  by  the  State  Board 
for  Higher  Education  budget  guidelines  is  set 
at  seventy  percent.   Tuition  must  make  up  3  0% 
of  college  revenues.   Resident  tuition  at  the 
community  colleges  should  be  less  than  tuition 
at  the  four-year  colleges  and  universities. 
In  1986,  community  college  tuition  was  $400 
less  than  four-year  college  average  tuition. 
Colleges  retain  tuition.   No  direct  link  to 
financial  aid. 

The  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Board  policy 
specifies  the  percentage  of  total  system 
instructional  expenditures  that  will  be  funded 
by  the  state.   The  portion  not  funded  by  the 
state  is  expected  to  be  funded  by  students 
through  tuition  revenue.   The  Community 


College  System,  State  University  System  and 
the  University  of  Minnesota  receive  state 
appropriations  for  instruction  that  are  equal 
to  67  percent  of  their  estimated  total 
instructional  expenditures,  leaving  3  3  percent 
to  be  funded  by  tuition  revenue.   The 
Minnesota  Technical  Institutes  receive  state 
appropriations  for  instruction  that  are  equal 
to  74  percent  of  their  estimated  total 
instructional  expenditures,  leaving  26  percent 
to  be  funded  by  tuition  revenue.   Minnesota's 
public  postsecondary  systems  are  allowed  to 
retain  tuition  revenue,   with  respect  to 
financial  aid,  as  tuition  rates  increase, 
students'  state  awards  also  increase.   If  all 
other  circumstances  remain  the  same,  needy 
students  in  public  institutions  have  50 
percent  of  their  tuition  increase  offset  by  an 
increase  in  state  financial  aid. 

Tennessee         The  Tennessee  Higher  Education  Commission's 

1987-88  fee  indexing  policy  specifies  that 
student  fees  be  set  at  a  level  equal  to  30-32% 
of  state  appropriations  for  universities  and 
24-26%  for  two-year  institutions.   The  funding 
formula  generates  expenditure  requirements  for 
each  institution.   The  colleges'  tuitions  in 
revenue  is  estimated  and  the  balance  needed 
for  the  budget  is  made  up  with  state 
appropriations . 


Externally  Indexed  Pricing.  Peer  Pricing  and  Other  Methods 


Arkansas 


Hawaii 


Kentucky 


Rhode  Island 


The  enabling  legislation  of  the  State  Board  of 
Higher  Education  directs  the  Board  "to 
establish  the  level  of  student  fees  for 
fxinding  purposes  for  both  in-state  and  out-of- 
state  students  for  all  public  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  the  State."  The  same 
legislation  directs  the  Board  to  establish  fee 
levels  after  studying  the  fee  structures  in 
other  states  "with  similar  institutions." 
Tuition  policy  is  linked  to  financial  aid  in 
the  State  Board's  funding  formula.   In  recent 
years,  funding  for  scholarships  and 
fellowships  has  been  set  at  7%  of  estimated 
institutional  income  from  student  tuition  and 
fees. 

Board  of  Regents  establishes  annual  tuition 
rates  based  upon  the  following  considerations: 
Access,  availability  of  financial  aid,  cost  of 
education  and  per  institute.   Institutions  do 
not  retain  tuition  revenue.   No  direct  link  to 
financial  aid. 

The  Council  on  Higher  Education  sets  the 
tuition  for  all  students  enrolled  in  each 
public  institution  of  higher  education  and 
professional  school  in  Kentucky.   The 
following  tuition  setting  principles  are  used: 
Maintain  tuition  levels  for  Kentucky  residents 
as  a  reasonable  percentage  of  per  capita 
personal  income  (PCPI)  in  order  to  provide 
economic  access  to  higher  education;  use 
appropriate  benchmarks  as  points  of  reference 
for  determining  tuition;  and  effect  equitable 
and  planned  movement  of  present  tuition 
charges  toward  the  objective  of  a  reasonable 
percentage  of  Kentucky  PCPI.   Institutions 
retain  tuition.   No  direct  link  to  financial 
aid.   Current  tuition  percentages  are  4.5%  of 
PCPI  for  students  at  community  college;  8%  at 
Masters  granting  institutions  and  10.5%  at 
Doctoral  degree  granting  institutions. 

The  Board  of  Governors'  tuition  policy 
reflects  the  concept  of  maximum  access  to 
educational  opportunities.   The  policy 
requires  that  public  institutions  should 
maintain  a  policy  of  sufficiently  low  tuition 
so  that  no  student,  after  receiving  whatever 
federal  and  state  support  he  or  she  may  be 
eligible  for,  is  unable  to  attend  a  public 


institution  by  virtue  of  inadequate  finances; 
tuition  charges  should  be  differentiated  among 
the  public  institutions  according  to 
institutional  objectives;  and  tuition  charges 
-^or  nonresident  students  should  move  toward 
full  cost  of  education  per  student.   However, 
those  charges  should  be  reasonable  enough  to 
sustain  the  geographic  and  cultural  diversity 
of  students  in  attendance.   Public 
institutions  retain  all  tuition  revenues.   In 
addition,  student  "need-  based"  financial  aid 
increases  at  a  minimum  of  the  undergraduate 
in-state  tuition  increases. 

TEXAS  Minimum  tuition  for  resident  students  at  a 

general  academic  teaching  institution  is 
legislation  set.   Public  senior  level 
institutions  and  the  Texas  State  Technical 
Institutes  are  required  to  commit  15%  of  the 
tuition  collected  from  state  residents  and  3% 
of  the  tuition  collected  from  non-residents  to 
the  Texas  Public  Educational  Grant  Program  for 
making  need-based  financial  aid  awards  to 
students  enrolled  at  the  institution.   Public 
junior  colleges  are  required  to  commit  25 
cents  from  the  tuition  collected  for  each 
semester  credit  hour  from  resident  students 
and  $1.50  per  semester  credit  hour  from  non- 
residents. 

West  Virginia      Board  sets  tuition  based  on  need  for  available 

resources  but  uses  the  Southern  Regional 
Education  Board  (SREB)  calculation  of  the 
median  tuitions  of  the  member  states  as  a 
guide. 
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The  Tuition  waiver  policy  adcsted  by  the  Beard  of  P.ersr.ts  zz 
Higher  Edusa-ion  on  April  24,  1931  is  ai.T.ed  at  helping  "to  ensure 
thac  scuden^s  nost  m  need  receive  the  niost  assistance  m  counter- 
acting the  necessary  tuition  increases."   While  a  detailed 
analysis  has  not  yet  been  completed  this  policy  appears  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  recorjr.endation  of  the  Carnegie  Co.Tjr.iS3ion  of 
Higher  Education  that  identifies  the  issue  of  access  as  d  ria:or 
factor  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  establishing  tuition 
levels  for  public  higher  education. 

The  Commission  concluded  that:   "We  are  opposed  to  any  inoraase 
in  tuition  at  public  institutions  except  as  such  increases  are 
offset  by  the  availability  of  adequate  student  aid  for  lower 
income  students." 

The  present  tuition  waiver  policy  is  also  supported  by  a  oclicy 
recommendation  made  by  the  Colorado  Commission  on  Higher  Education, 
stipulating  that  "student  aid  must  maintain  a  constant  relationship 
to  total  tuition  revenue." 


Tuition  Waiver  Policy 


The  Regents  have  broadened  the  system's  tuition  waiver  pclioy 
to  counteract  oending  cuts  in  federal  aid  and  to  compensate  for 
necessary  adjustments  in  tuition.   This  new  policy  is  as  follows: 

-  Community  colleges  may  waive  tuition  equal  to  3  percent  of 

their  tuition  revenue  from  resident,  undergraduate  students. 

-  State  colleges  and  universities  may  waive  tuition  equal  to 

4  percent  of  their  tuition  revenue  from  resident  undergraoua-s 
students. 

-  To  accommodate  different  needs  at  the  colleges  and 
universities,  the  Regents  will  waive  tuition  for  an  adoitiona 
2  percent  of  total  revenue  from  resident,  undergraduate 
students. 


Tuition  Waiver  Reduction  Guidelines 
Adopted  April  24,  2981 


The  following  guidelines  were  intended  to  provide  the  ::oa 

Boards  of  Trustees  with  maximum  ^^^^^^i:t^^,i\^*^li;f  S''- --■^- 
tuition  waiver  policy  adopted  by  f  f  ^^^^^  °^  IVT.IL^^ ^'^l-'''' 
Education  on  April  24.   These  guidelines  help  to  ensure  ...a 
Students  most  in  need  receive  tne  >^ost  assistance  in  coure. a  ,. 
the  necessary  tuition  increases  and  pending  cuts  m  federa.  a.. 


1.  To  be  eligible  fsr  tuiticn  waiver  reducticr.s ,  a  studer.- 
musc: 

a.  be  enrolled  as  an  undergraduate  student  in  courses 
for  which  the  tuition  revenues  revert  to  the 
Commonwealth 

b.  be  a  U.S.  citizen  or  eligible  non-citizen  as  defined 

by  the  federal  guidelines  for  financial  aid  eligibility 

c.  be  a  legal  resident  of  the  Commonwealth 

d.  have  applied  for  the  PELL  (Basic  Educational 
Opportunity)  grant 

tt.   demonstrate  financial  need  as  defined  by  federal 
financial  aid  guidelines 

2.  Each  local  Board  of  Trustees  shall  adopt  implementation 
procedures  within  these  guidelines  and  inform  the  Board  zt 
Regents  of  Higher  Education  of  these  procedures. 

3.  Summary  statistics  of  the  awards  shall  be  reported  annually 
by  each  institution  to  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Higher 
Education. 

4.  Current  graduate  and  medical  school  student  waiver  policies 
remain  unaffected. 
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AITZVOT'ENT  F 

Public  L-nivor-«^t^v  and  CQlleae  L'nderaraduaf.p  studgnr  f^^^I 

Public  undergraduate  student  fees  in  Massachusetts  have  risen 
dramatically  over  the  past  five  years.   Since  the  1982  academic 
year  fees  have  risen  76%,  approximately  seven  times  as  fast  as 

tuition  (12%),  three  times  as  fast  as  consumer  prices  (20%), 
twice  as  fast  as  higher  education  prices  (30%)  and  one  and  a  half 
times  as  fast  as  per  capita  income  (46%) .   While  fees  have  risen 
in  all  public  universities  and  colleges,  there  are  large 
differences  both  between  and  within  segments.   For  example, 
public  university  fees  average  $535,2  more  than  twice  community 
college  fees  ($228),  while  the  highest  community  college  fee 
($359)  is  approximately  two  and  a  half  times  the  lowest  ($135). 


1.  The  figures  referred  to  in  this  report  are  included  in 
Appendix  A.   Definitions  of  tuition  and  fees  are  <^iven  in 
Appendix  B,  together  with  Massachusetts  public  university  and 
college  tuition  and  fee  data.  The  sources  for  all  other  data 
used  are  given  in  Appendix  C. 

2.  This  average  is  heavily  influences  by  the  $756  in  fees 
charged  at  UMass  Amherst.   The  UMass  Amherst  fees  include  a 
unique  capital  fee  and  a  comprehensive  health  insurance  fee. 
If  the  capital  fee  is  excluded  and  the  health  insurance  fee 
reduced  to  the  basic  health  insurance  fee  charged  at  imass 
Boston,  UTIass  Amherst  fees  would  be  $370.   This  would  lower 
the  average  fees  for  all  public  universities  and  colleges  to 
$314,  the  average  for  public  universities  to  $349,  and  the 
average  for  public  4-year  universities  and  colleges  to  $356. 
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This  year  undergraduate  public  university  and  college 
students  are  paying  average  fees  of  $339,  which  is  6.5%  higher 
than  last  year  ($365)  and  76%  higher  than  five  years  ago  ($221). 
Since  the  1932  academic  year,  student  fees  have  increased 
significantly  compared  to  tuition,  income  and  other  prices. 
Figure  1  compares  the  increase  in  state  university  and  college 
fees  with  increases  in  tuition  charges,  per  capita  income,  the 
Higher  Education  Price  Index  (HEPI)  and  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
(CPI) .   Although  fees  have  increased  substantially  faster  than 
income  or  prices,  tuition  charges  have  grown  only  12%,  half  as 
fast  as  consumer  prices,  one-third  as  fast  as  higher  education 
prices  and  one-fourth  as  fast  as  personal  income,  and  only  one- 
seventh  as  fast  as  state  tuition  charges. 

Unlike  tuition  which  goes  to  the  state,  fees  are  retained  by 
the  universities  and  colleges.   Figure  2  shows  tuition,  fees  and 
state  appropriations  per  FTE  student  after  adjusting  for 
inflation  using  the  higher  education  price  index.  Tuition  has 
failed  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  general  level  of  higher 
education  prices,  so  that  adjusted  tuition  has  fallen  14%  since 
1982.   In  contrast,  both  appropriations  and  fees  have  increased, 
considerably  faster  than  prices.   Adjusted  appropriations  of  have 
risen  by  nearly  12%  since  1982,  including  a  slight  decrease  since 
1985.   During  this  sam«  period  adjusted  fees  have  increased  by 
35%,  with  most  of  this  increase  coming  between  1984  and  1986. 
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In  order  to  compare  tuition  and  fees  charged  by  Massach.usetts 
public  universities  and  colleges  with  those  charged  by  public 
institutions  in  other  areas,  we  must  combine  tuition  and  fees 
into  a  single  total.   This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  separate 
tuition  and  fee  data  are  not  available  for  public  universities 
and  colleges  in  other  states.   For  the  1982  academic  year,  public 
university  and  college  tuition  and  fees  averaged  $1,095  in 
Massachusetts,  compared  with  $1,221  for  the  six  New  England 
states  and  $798  for  the  entire  country.   Since  1982 
Massachusetts'  tuition  and  fees  have  grown  to  $1,368,  somewhat 
slower  than  either  the  New  England  or  U.S.   averages,  falling 
further  behind  the  New  England  average  ($1,750)  and  approaching 
the  U.S.   average  ($1,163),  as  shown  in  Figure  3.   Since  1985, 
Massachusetts*  moderate  growth  is  attributable  to  fee  increases 
without  any  tuition  increases. 

The  most  noticeable  increase  in  Massachusetts  tuition  and 
fees  occurred  between  1984  and  1985  when  the  Board  last  raised 
tuition  charges.  This  jump,  however,  was  not  solely  due  to  the 
tuition  increase.  As  Figure  4  indicates,  universities  and 
colleges  increased  their  fees  significantly  for  the  1985  academic 
year.  Overall/  fees  have  increased  significantly  for  all 
segments.   Public  university  fees  grew  from  $314  in  1982  to  $5  3  5 
in  1987.   This  is  somewhat  faster  than  fees  for  either  state 
colleges  (from  $229  to  $366)  or  community  colleges  (from  $91  to 
$228) .   Since  community  college  fees  started  out  lowest,  however, 
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their  growth  has  been  the  highest  in  percentage  terns,  150%  on 
average,  compared  to  60%  for  state  colleges  and  70%  for  public 
universities. 

In  1984  the  Board  of  Regents  recommended  that  fees  on  any 
campus  should  not  exceed  30%  of  tuition. ^    Because  growth  rates 
for  fees  have  been  so  much  greater  than  those  for  tuition,  fees 
have  exceeded  this  guideline  by  a  wide  margin.   Figure  5  shows 
that  since  1986  the  average  fees-to-tuition  ratio  across  all 
segments  have  been  higher  than  the  30%  guideline  recommended  by 
the  Board.   In  1982,  community  college  fees  represented  less  than 
13%  of  tuition,  while  fees  in  the  public  universities  and  state 
colleges  were  slightly  less  than  30%  of  tuition.   Current  fees  in 
state  colleges  are  almost  40%  of  tuition,  and  fees  in  public 
universities  are  over  40%  of  tuition.   In  only  10  of  the  23 
universities  and  colleges  are  fees  under  the  30%  guideline.**   In 
three  universities  and  colleges  (UMass  Amherst,  North  Adams  State 
College,  and  Northern  Essex  Community  College)  fees  exceed  50%  of 
tuition. 


3.   Tuition  Policy,  adopted  by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Regents 
of  Higher  Education  March  13,  1984;  amended  December  10, 


1984. 


4.   UMass  Boston,  Southeastern  Massachusetts  University, 

Worcester  State  College,  and  Bristol,  Bunker  Hill,  Massasci". 
Middlesex,  Mt.   Wachusett,  North  Shore  and  Roxbury  Community 
Colleges 
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In  addition  to  the  overall  trends  described  above,  there  is 
considerable  variation  in  fees  both  among  segments  and  within 
segments.   Students  at  UMass  Ainherst  pay  the  highest  fees  ($796)  , 
while  students  at  Roxbury  Community  College  pay  the  lowest 
($135)  .   Comparing  different  segments,  students  at  the  state 
universities  pay  the  highest  average  amount  in  fees  ($535),  while 
students  at  the  community  colleges  pay  the  lowest  ($223) .   All 
state  college  students  pay  higher  fees  ($275-$432)  than  students 
at  Southeastern  Massachusetts  University  ($241) .   Examining  fees 
for  public  universities,  we  find  that  fees  at  UMass  Amherst 
($796)  are  over  two  and  a  half  times  fees  at  UMass  Boston  ($236). 
Among  state  colleges,  fees  at  North  Adams  State  College  are  $432, 
75%  higher  than  those  at  Worcester  State  College  ($275). 
Students  at  Northern  Essex  Community  College  pay  fees  of  $3  59, 
almost  three  times  as  much  as  students  attending  Roxbury 
Community  College  ($135) . 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  community  colleges  show  the  highest 
percent  increase  in  fees  since  1982  (150%).   Massachusetts  Bay 
Community  College  and  Northern  Essex  Community  College  both 
increased  fees  by  more  than  250%.   During  this  same  period, 
Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy  and  Southeastern  Massachusetts 
University  both  increased  fees  less  than  25%. 
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Figure   1 


Increases  in  Tuition  and  Fees 

Massachusetts  Public  Universities  and  Colleges 
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Figure    2 


Adjusted  Tuition,  Fees  and  Appropriations 

Massachusetts  Public  Universities  and  Colleges 
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Tuition  and  Fees 

Public  Universities  and  Colleges  by  Region 
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APPENDIX  B;   TUITION  AND  FEES  FOR 


MASSACHUSETTS  PUBLIC  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 


DEFINITIONS 


Tuition 


Tuition  is  the  charge  assessed  against  students  for 
instruction.   The  Board  of  Regents  establishes  tuition 
charges  for  public  universities  and  colleges,  according  to 
the  type  of  institution  (i.e.,  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  regional  universities,  state  colleges,  and 
coitmunity  colleges)  .   All  tuition  monies  revert  to  the 
General  Fund. 


Fees 


Fees  include  all  charges  assessed  against  students  for 
educational  services  other  than  instruction  (e.g.,  student 
government,  library  use,  athletics,  etc.).   Each  public 
university  or  college  establishes  the  fees  to  be  assessed  of 
its  students.   Fees  can  be  either  required  or  optional.   They 
can  also  b«  charged  annually,  per  semester,  or  at  one-time. 
Fees  can  also  vary  according  to  the  number  of  credits  a 
student  takes. 

The  required  student  fee  questionnaire  requested  all 
general  required  fees  for  undergraduate  students.  The  data 
include  any  fees  charged  to  all  students,  to  all  entering  or 


graduating  students,  or  to  all  members  of  a  particular  class 
(e.g.,  freshmen  or  sophomores),  including  orientation, 
testing  and  graduation  fees.   They  do  not  include  fees 
charged  only  to  students  enrolled  in  particular  courses  or 
programs  (e.g.,  laboratory,  computer  or  material  fees  or 
special  insurance) ;  fees  charged  only  to  non-state-supported 
Continuing  Education  students;  penalty  fees  (e.g.  late 
registration  or  course  change  fees) ,  room  and  board  charges 
or  other  fees  charged  only  to  resident  students;  parking 
fees;  application  fees;  or  optional  insurance  charges  or 
other  optional  fees.   Total  fees  as  used  in  this  report 
represent  the  required  fees  charged  to  full  time  students  on 
an  annual  basis,  including  pro-rated  one-tima  fees,  averaged 
over  a  full  degree  program  (two  years  for  community  colleges, 
four  years  for  baccalaureate  institutions) . 


< 


TABLE  1.  TRENDS  IN  UNDERGRADUATE  FEES  -  ACADEMIC  YEARS  1982-1987 


INSTITUTION 


82-83       83-84       84-85       85-86       86-87       87-88 


%  Change: 


86/7-87/8  82/3-87/8 


Universities 


U  Mass  Amherst 

$419 

$433 

$449 

$644 

$742 

$796 

7.3% 

90.0% 

U  Mass  Boston 

$175 

$199 

$225 

$237 

$264 

$286 

8.3% 

63.4% 

U  Lowell 

$258 

$263 

$277 

$306 

$343 

$352 

2.6% 

36.4% 

SE  Mass  U 

$196 

$200 

$200 

$225 

$237 

$241 

1.7% 

23.0% 

State  Colleges 

$293 

$325 

$330 

$332 

$399 

$401 

0.5% 

Bri  dgewater 

36.9% 

Fitchburg 

$192 

$192 

$212 

$254 

$318 

$318 

0.0% 

55.6% 

Frami  ngham 

$260 

$291 

$327 

$374 

$373 

$437 

17.2% 

68.1% 

North  Adams 

$257 

$272 

$337 

$349 

$394 

$482 

22.3% 

87.5% 

Salem 

$176 

$194 

$207 

$246 

$274 

$301 

9.9% 

71.0% 

Westfield 

$261 

$292 

$292 

$316 

$357 

$389 

9.0% 

49.0% 

Worcester 

$178 

$190 

$192 

$233 

$247 

$275 

11.3% 

54.5% 

Mass  Art 

$248 

$266 

$342 

$345 

$463 

$477 

3.0% 

92.3% 

Mass  Maritime 

$269 

$269 

$269 

$269 

$323 

$336 

4.0% 

24.9% 

Community  Colleges 

$103 

$153 

$186 

$186 

$283 

$286 

1.1% 

Berkshi  re 

177.7% 

Bristol 

$100 

$120 

$122 

$122 

$163 

$176 

8.0% 

76.0% 

Bunker  Hill 

$74 

$114 

$114 

$114 

$157 

$160 

1.9% 

116.2% 

Cape  Cod 

$145 

$168 

$208 

$208 

$241 

$250 

3.7% 

72.4% 

Greenfield 

$115 

$147 

$167 

$167 

$252 

$256 

1.6% 

122.6% 

Hoi  yoke 

$90 

$95 

$107 

$179 

$229 

$234 

2.2% 

160.0% 

Mass  Bay 

$90 

$112 

$168 

$192 

$253 

$316 

24.9% 

251 . 1% 

Massasoit 

$83 

$130 

$152 

$168 

$168 

$168 

0.0% 

102.4% 

Middlesex 

$76 

$102 

$108 

$138 

$169 

$182 

7.7% 

139.5% 

Mt.  Wachusett 

$93 

$177 

$177 

$182 

$207 

$210 

1.4% 

125.8% 

North  Shore 

$68 

$105 

$107 

$107 

$200 

$209 

4.5% 

207.4% 

Northern  Essex 

$98 

$189 

$198 

$192 

$355 

$359 

1.1% 

266.3% 

Quinsigamond 

$86 

$142 

$190 

$200 

$237 

$240 

1.3% 

179.1% 

Roxbury 

$79 

$109 

$109 

$109 

$135 

$135 

0.0% 

70.9% 

Springfield  Technical 

$90 

$111 

$140 

$140 

$210 

$214 

1.9% 

137.8% 

University  of  Massachusetts 

$353 

$365 

$386 

$525 

$601 

$644 

7.3% 

82.6% 

Regional  Universities 

$235 

$239 

$247 

$273 

$300 

$305 

1.8% 

30.0% 

Universities 

$314 

$323 

$339 

$442 

$500 

$535 

7.0% 

70.3% 

State  Colleges 

$229 

$249 

$268 

$296 

$338 

$366 

8.3% 

59.7% 

Community  Colleges 

$91 

$130 

$148 

$159 

$217 

$228 

5.1% 

149.4% 

All 

$221 

$242 

$261 

$314 

$365 

$389 

5.5% 

76.3% 

TABLE  2.  TRENDS  IN  UNDERGRADUATE  TUITION  -  ACADEMIC  YEARS  1982-1987 


INSTITUTION 


%  Change: 


82-83   83-84   84-85   85-86   86-87   87-88    86/7-87/8  82/3-87/8 


Universities 


U  Mass  Amherst 
U  Mass  Boston 
U  Lowell 
SE  Mass  U 

State  Co1 leges 
Bridgewater 
Fitchburg 
Frami  ngham 
North  Adams 
Salem 
Westfield 
Worcester 
Mass  Art 
Mass  Maritime 

Community  Colleges 
Berkshi  re 
Bristol 
Bunker  Hill 
Cape  Cod 
Greenfield 
Hoi  yoke 
Mass  Bay 
Massasoit 
Middlesex 
Mt.  Wachusett 
North  Shore 
Northern  Essex 
Quinsigamond 
Roxbury 
Springfield  Technical 


University  of  Massachusetts 

Regional  Universities 

Universities 

State  Colleges 

Connunity  Colleges 

All 


$1,129  $1,129  $1,208  $1,296  $1,296  $1,296 

$1,129  $1,129  $1,208  $1,296  $1,296  $1,296 

$986  $986  $1,026  $1,080  $1,080  $1,080 

$937  $937  $1,002  $1,080  $1,080  $1,080 


$845  $845 

$845  $845 

$845  $845 

$845  $845 

$845  $845 

$845  $845 

$845  $845 

$845  $845 

$845  $845 


$634  $634 

$634  $634 

$634  $634 

$634  $634 

$634  $634 

$634  $634 

$634  $634 

$634  $634 

$634  $634 

$634  $634 

$534  $634 

$634  $634 

$634  $634 

$634  $634 

$634  $634 


$888 
$888 
$888 
$888 
$888 
$888 
$888 
$888 
$888 


$936 
$936 
$936 
$936 
$936 
$936 
$936 
$960 
$960 


$672  $708 

$672  $708 

$672  $708 

$672  $708 

$672  $708 

$672  $708 

$672  $708 

$672  $708 

$672  $708 

$672  $708 

$672  $708 

$672  $708 

$672  $708 

$672  $708 

$672  $708 


$936  $936 

$936  $936 

$936  $936 

$936  $936 

$936  $936 

$936  $936 

$936  $936 

$960  $960 

$960  $960 


$708  $708 

$708  $708 

$708  $708 

$708  $708 

$708  $708 

$708  $708 

$708  $708 

$708  $708 

$708  $708 

$708  $708 

$708  $708 

$708  $708 

$708  $708 

$708  $708 

$708  $708 


$1,129  $1,129  $1,208  $1,296  $1,296  $1,296 

$968  $967  $1,017  $1,080  $1,080  $1,080 

$1,076  $1,075  $1,143  $1,224  $1,224  $1,226 

$845  $845  $888  $938  $938  $938 

$634  $534  $672  $708  $708  $708 

$874  $873  $928  $985  $981  $979 


0.0% 

14.8% 

0.0% 

14.8% 

0.0% 

9.5% 

0.0% 

15.3% 

0.0% 

10.8% 

0.0% 

10.8% 

0.0% 

10.8% 

0.0% 

10.8% 

0.0% 

10.8% 

0.0% 

10.8% 

0.0% 

10.8% 

0.0% 

13.6% 

0.0% 

13.6% 

0.0% 

11.7% 

0.0% 

11.7% 

0.0% 

11.7% 

0.0% 

11.7% 

0.0% 

11.7% 

0.0% 

11.7% 

0.0% 

11.7% 

0.0% 

11.7% 

0.0% 

11.7% 

0.0% 

11.7% 

0.0% 

11.7% 

0.0% 

11.7% 

0.0% 

11.7% 

0.0% 

11.7% 

0.0% 

11.7% 

0.0% 

14.8% 

0.0% 

11.6% 

0.2% 

14.0% 

0.0% 

11.0% 

0.0% 

11.7% 

0.2% 

12.0% 

TABLE  3.     UNDERGRADUATE  FEES  AS  A  PERCNETAGE  OF  TUITION  -  ACADEMIC  YEARS  1982-1987 


INSTITUTION 


82-83       83-84       84-85      85-86      86-87       87-88 


%  Change: 


86/7-87/8  82/3-87/8 


Universities 


U  Mass  Amherst 
U  Mass  Boston 
U  Lowell 
SE  Mass  U 

State  Co1 leges 
Bridgewater 
Fitchburg 
Frami  ngham 
North  Adams 
Salem 
Uestfield 
Worcester 
Mass  Art 
Mass  Maritime 

Community  Colleges 
Berkshire 
Bristol 
Bunker  Hill 
Cape  Cod 
Greenfield 
Hoi  yoke 
Mass  Bay 
Massasoit 
Middlesex 
Mt.  Wachusett 
North  Shore 
Northern  Essex 
Quinsigamond 
Roxbury 
Springfield  Technical 


University  of  Massachusetts 

Regional   Universities 

Universities 

State  Colleges 

Ccmainity  Colleges 

A11 


37.1% 

38.4% 

37.2% 

49.7% 

57.3% 

61.4% 

15.5% 

17.6% 

18.6% 

18.3% 

20.4% 

22.1% 

26.2% 

26.7% 

27.0% 

28.3% 

31.8% 

32.6% 

20.9% 

21.3% 

20.0% 

20.8% 

21.9% 

22.3% 

34.7% 

38.5% 

37.2% 

35.5% 

42.6% 

42.8% 

22.7% 

22.7% 

23.9% 

27.1% 

34.0% 

34.0% 

30.8% 

34.4% 

36.8% 

40.0% 

39.9% 

46.7% 

30.4% 

32.2% 

38.0% 

37.3% 

42.1% 

51.5% 

20.8% 

23.0% 

23.3% 

26.3% 

29.3% 

32.2% 

30.9% 

34.6% 

32.9% 

33.8% 

38.1% 

41.6% 

21.1% 

22.5% 

21.6% 

24.9% 

26.4% 

29.4% 

29.3% 

31.5% 

38.5% 

35.9% 

48.2% 

49.7% 

31.8%      31.8%      30.3%      28.0%      33.6%      35.0% 


16.2% 

24.1% 

27.7% 

26.3% 

40.0% 

40.4% 

15.8% 

18.9% 

18.2% 

17.2% 

23.0% 

24.9% 

11.7% 

18.0% 

17.0% 

16.1% 

22.2% 

22.6% 

22.9% 

26.5% 

31.0% 

29.4% 

34.0% 

35.3% 

18.1% 

23.2% 

24.9% 

23.6% 

35.6% 

36.2% 

14.2% 

15.0% 

15.9% 

25.3% 

32.3% 

33.1% 

14.2% 

17.7% 

25.0% 

27.1% 

35.7% 

44.6% 

13.1% 

20.5% 

22.6% 

23.7% 

23.7% 

23 . 7% 

12.0% 

15.1% 

16.1% 

19.5% 

23.9% 

25.7% 

14.7% 

27.9% 

26.3% 

25.7% 

29.2% 

29.7% 

10.7% 

16.6% 

15.9% 

15.1% 

28.2% 

29.5% 

15.5% 

29.8% 

29.5% 

27.1% 

50.1% 

50.7% 

13.6% 

22.4% 

28.3% 

28.2% 

33.5% 

33.9% 

12.5% 

17.2% 

16.2% 

15.4% 

19.1% 

19.1% 

14.2% 

17.5% 

20.8% 

19.8% 

29.7% 

30.2% 

31.2% 

32.4% 

32.0% 

40.5% 

46.3% 

49.7% 

24.3% 

24.7% 

24.3% 

25.3% 

27.8% 

28.3% 

29.2% 

30.0% 

29.7% 

36.1% 

40.9% 

43.6% 

27.2% 

29.5% 

30.2% 

31.6% 

36.1% 

39.1% 

14.4% 

20.5% 

22.0% 

22.4% 

30.6% 

32.2% 

25.3% 

27.7% 

28.1% 

31.8% 

37.3% 

39.7% 

4.2% 

24.3% 

1.7% 

6.6% 

0.8% 

5.4% 

0.4% 

1.4% 

0.2% 

8.2% 

0.0% 

11.3% 

6.8% 

15.9% 

9.4% 

21.1% 

2.9% 

11.3% 

3.4% 

10.7% 

3.0% 

8.3% 

1.5% 

20.3% 

1.4% 

3.2% 

0.4% 

24.1% 

1.8% 

9.1% 

0.4% 

10.9% 

1.3% 

12.4% 

0.6% 

18.0% 

0.7% 

18.9% 

8.9% 

30.4% 

0.0% 

10.6% 

1.8% 

13.7% 

0.4% 

15.0% 

1.3% 

18.8% 

0.6% 

35.2% 

0.4% 

20.3% 

0.0% 

6.6% 

0.6% 

16.0% 

3.4% 

18.5% 

0.5% 

4.0% 

2.8% 

14.4% 

3.0% 

11.9% 

1.6% 

17.8% 

2.5% 

14.5% 

TABLE  4.  TRENDS  IN  TUITION  AND  REQUIRED  FEES  -  ACADEMIC  YEARS  1982-1987 


INSTITUTION 


82-83       83-84      84-85      85-86      86-87       87-88 


%  Change: 


86/7-87/8  82/3-87/8 


Universities 


U  Mass  Amherst 

$1,548 

$1,562 

$1,657 

$1,940 

$2,038 

$2,092 

U  Mass  Boston 

$1,304 

$1,328 

$1,433 

$1,533 

$1,560 

$1,582 

U  Lowell 

$1,244 

$1,249 

$1,303 

$1,386 

$1,423 

$1,432 

SE  Mass  U 

$1,133 

$1,137 

$1,202 

$1,305 

$1,317 

$1,321 

State  Colleqes 

$1,138 

$1,170 

$1,218 

$1,268 

$1,335 

Bridgewater 

$1,337 

Fitchburg 

$1,037 

$1,037 

$1,100 

$1,190 

$1,254 

$1,254 

Frami  ngham 

$1,105 

$1,136 

$1,215 

$1,310 

$1,309 

$1,373 

North  Adams 

$1,102 

$1,117 

$1,225 

$1,285 

$1,330 

$1,418 

Salem 

$1,021 

$1,039 

$1,095 

$1,182 

$1,210 

$1,237 

Westfield 

$1,106 

$1,137 

$1,180 

$1,252 

$1,293 

$1,325 

Worcester 

$1,023 

$1,035 

$1,080 

$1,169 

$1,183 

$1,211 

Mass  Art 

$1,093 

$1,111 

$1,230 

$1,305 

$1,423 

$1,437 

Mass  Maritime 

$1,114 

$1,114 

$1,157 

$1,229 

$1,283 

$1,296 

Conmunity  Colleqes 

$737 

$787 

$858 

$894 

$991 

Berkshi  re 

$994 

Bristol 

$734 

$754 

$794 

$830 

$871 

$884 

Bunker  Hill 

$708 

$748 

$786 

$822 

$865 

$868 

Cape  Cod 

$779 

$802 

$880 

$916 

$949 

$958 

Greenfield 

$749 

$781 

$839 

$875 

$960 

$964 

Hoi  yoke 

$724 

$729 

$779 

$887 

$937 

$942 

Mass  Bay 

$724 

$746 

$840 

$900 

$961 

$1,024 

Massasoit 

$717 

$764 

$824 

$876 

$876 

$876 

Middlesex 

$710 

$736 

$780 

$846 

$877 

$890 

Mt.  Wachusett 

$727 

$811 

$849 

$890 

$915 

$918 

North  Shore 

$702 

$739 

$779 

$815 

$908 

$917 

Northern  Essex 

$732 

$823 

$870 

$900 

$1,063 

$1,067 

Quinsigamond 

$720 

$776 

$862 

$908 

$945 

$948 

Roxbury 

$713 

$743 

$781 

$817 

$843 

$843 

Springfield  Technical 

$724 

$745 

$812 

$848 

$918 

$922 

University  of  Massachusetts 

$1,482 

$1,494 

$1,594 

$1,821 

$1,897 

$1,940 

Regional  Universities 

$1,203 

$1,206 

$1,264 

$1,353 

$1,380 

$1,385 

Universities 

$1,390 

$1,398 

$1,483 

$1,666 

$1,724 

$1,762 

State  Colleges 

$1,074 

$1,094 

$1,156 

$1,234 

$1,276 

$1,304 

Conmunity  Colleges 

$725 

$764 

$820 

$867 

$925 

$936 

All 

$1,095 

$1,115 

$1,189 

$1,299 

$1,346 

$1,368 

2.6% 

35.1% 

1.4% 

21.3% 

0.6% 

15.1% 

0.3% 

16.6% 

0.1% 

17.5% 

0.0% 

20.9% 

4.9% 

24.3% 

6.6% 

28.7% 

2.2% 

21.2% 

2.5% 

19.8% 

2.4% 

18.4% 

1.0% 

31.5% 

1.0% 

16.3% 

0.3% 

34.9% 

1.5% 

20.4% 

0.3% 

22.5% 

0.9% 

23.0% 

0.4% 

28.7% 

0.5% 

30.1% 

6.6% 

41.4% 

0.0% 

22.2% 

1.5% 

25.4% 

0.3% 

26.3% 

1.0% 

30.6% 

0.4% 

45.8% 

0.3% 

31.7% 

0.0% 

18.2% 

0.4% 

27.3% 

2.3% 

30.9% 

0.4% 

15.2% 

2.2% 

26.7% 

2.2% 

21.4% 

1.2% 

29.0% 

1.7% 

25.0% 

